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CHAUCER’S PARSON 


“Wide was his parish, and houses far asunder” 


By H. L. RICHARDSON 














HOW A LITTLE BOOK WAS BLESSED 


By THE REv. NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 


HAVE been requested to write a con- 
densed report of some of the spiritual 
results of the circulation of the small 
tractate’‘*Come to Jesus.” As I have 

already referred to this in various ways, and 
especially in the autobiography just published, 
I must ask the indulgence of those to whom 
the history is already known. 

On leaving a somewhat sumptuous dinner 
for the deputation and speakers at a mis- 
sionary anniversary in Hull, in company 
with a Scotch clergyman, I passed through 
avery poor district and we resolved then and 
there to hold a mission. Singing a hymn, 
our duet attracted a crowd of children, and 
as we talked to them their parents gathered, 
and knowing that to the poor folk the 
simple hymn “Come to Jesus just now” 
was familiar, we began to sing it, the people 
joining and attracting a large crowd. ‘Thus 
my theme was suggested—and I asked such 
questions as * Who is Jesus >—where ?-—how 
come to Him?—why come? for pardon, 
goodness, peace—who should come? the 
old, the young; now!” &c. On the way 
home I thought of this for the next Sunday 
evening sermon. It was a novelty—some 
thirty “divisions.” Soon after, suffering 
from rheumatic fever, I said to myself, “« Had 
I died I should have left only a temperance 
tract behind; let me now write an evangelistic 
one, and utilise my sermon. A sheet of 
paper folded may form sixty-four pages and 
thirty-two openings. Let one topic occupy 
one opening, so as to be read without turning 
over a leaf.” This necessitated an equality 
between the matter and the space—just so 
many words, neither more nor less. When 
I counted my words for the. two pages, I 
frequently found twice too many, and had to 
reduce the matter accordingly by omitting 
redundancies, compressing sentences, and re- 
placing long words by short. This made 
the style more clear, and facilitated trans- 
lation, My little 64 mo. was now complete 
in 32 sections, including title and cover. I 
ventured to order 2000 copies—of which half 
would be freely distributed. I was astonished 


that within a few weeks Mr. Snow, the 
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publisher, ordered 10,000, saying that several 
persons thought it very suitable for wide 
distribution. Thus, without advertising or 
laudatory notice, it soon gained a large cir- 
culation, until now four millions have been 
printed in about fifty languages. The 
Secretary of the Religious Tract Society has 
sent me the following list of languages into 
which it has been translated and issued by 
the aid of that Society : 


French, Croatian, Mahrathi, 

Romany, Roumanian, Tamil, 

Italian, Bulgarian, Kanatise, 

Portuguese, Greco-Turkish, Telugu (South- 

German, Armeno-Turkish, West India), 

Dutch, Arabic, Singhalese (Cey- 

Swedish, Armenian, lon), 

Danish, Urdu, Chinese, 

Norwegian, Urdu-Persian Chinese Man- 

Magyar, (for the Mo- darin, 

Slovak, hammedans of Japanese, 

Czech (Dohe- India), Yoruba(Westcra 
mian), Bengali, Africa), 

Polish, Hindi, Kafir, 

Greek, Khassi (Assam), Malagasy. 

Servian, Orissa, 


It has also been published by several 
Missions and European printers, by the 
Sterling Tract Society in floral leaflets, and 
by the American Tract Society, from which 
latter I have recently received, through Dr. 
Hallock, the following statement of issues, 
up to date, September 18, 1897: ‘* Come to 
Jesus,” 765,000, entire; in leaflets, 1,063,000; 
German, 129,500, and in leaflets, 96,000. 
Also editions in Swedish, Danish, Spanish, 
Polish, Hawaiian, Bengali, Greek, Indian, 
Choctaw, amounting together to 30,000, be- 
sides my “ Follow Jesus,” 27,500, and “ It 
is I,” 170,539. 

My father’s “ Sinners’ Friend” is in- 
cluded in the report, as numbering above 
200,000. 

The Rev. W. Hallock, writing from New 
York, says: “* We have evidence that the 
‘ Sinners’ Friend ’ has been blessed to many, 
and ‘Come to Jesus’ to very large numbers. 
I hope hundreds will appear at the last day 
won to Christ by this delightful work, un- 
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questionably one of the best of the kind 
ever issued. To God be all the glory.” 

I am informed that during the great 
American War the Christian Commission 
supplied a hundred thousand to the soldiers. 
I was told by an eye-witness of a great battle 
that multitudes of young soldiers carried this 
tract in their breast-pocket, and were read- 
ing it while waiting in reserve under cover 
of a hill-side, till the trumpet should sound 
the advance. 

It was distributed largely in the prisons, 
&c. A young woman in hospital received a 
copy, which she threw away to the opposite 
corner, after which she rose, picked it up 
and began again to read it, but flung it away 
again. But once more she sought it, and 
at length was led to penitence and faith—a 
lesson for all evangelists to persevere. 

I was present at the annual breakfast of 
our Religious Tract Society last May twelve- 
month, when ten missionaries gave short 
addresses, four of whom spoke of a “ Book 
by Mr. Newman Hall as having been very 
useful.” One speaker had given at Havre 
a copy toa man who afterwards wrote that 
it had led him to Christ. Another, from 
Japan, said it was much read by Chinese 
and Japanese. A Russian colonel testified 
that it had been blessed- in Russia and 
Siberia; another that it was known in 
Austria. Neither of these speakers knew 
that I was present. 

In the British-American Tract Report of 
1884 a colporteur reports that “the little 
book ‘Come to Jesus’ meets with great 
favour among Roman Catholics.” He speaks 
of a Frenchman ill and in distress, who 
wanted some one to comfort him. This 
book was given him with the words, “ This 
invitation is for you.” Within a week he 
died rejoicing in Jesus. Another honours it 
by collocation: ‘Spurgeon’s ‘ Sermons,’ 
Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Havergal’s 
‘ Royal Invitation,’ and that precious little 
pamphlet, ‘ Come to Jesus.’” 

The Rev. Dr. Lockhart Gordon, Christian 
Vernacular Education Society for India, 
wrote thus: 


* June 8, 1876. I have the pleasure of 
sending you a copy of this Society’s transla- 
tion of your ‘Come to Jesus’ into Widu. 
The translator, who is a native of the 
Punjab, is the head native teacher in our 
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Training Institution at Amritsur. His 
Christian name is Henry Wood. Mr. 
Rodgers, the principal of the Institution, 
writes that, through God’s grace, while 
engaged in the work of translation, Henry 
Wood was brought to cast himself into the 
arms of Jesus. For upwards of a year he 
has been striving to lead his students and 
others to the Saviour, and, by the blessing 
of God, promises to be a faithful and true 
witness for Christ in the Punjab. In the 
midst of your manifold labours and trials, 
my dear sir, such intelligence as this will be 
to you like water to a thirsty soul.” 


When in Egypt I was much impressed by 
witnessing the children in Miss Whateley’s 
school translating and learning “ Come to 
Jesus.” 

Walking in the dusk of evening on Hamp- 
stead Heath I was accosted by name by an 
unknown gentleman, who said, “I have a 
message for you. I ama Methodist. Some 
time ago I was preaching in a Yorkshire 
village and visited a poor man very ill. I 
gave him your ‘Come to Jesus.’ <A year 
after I was there again, and his widow gave 
me the book I had given to her husband. 
He often read it, and it led him to Christ. 
He told me that if I ever met you I was to 
give you this very book, which he was holding 
to his heart when he died.” I was so over- 
whelmed with this statement that before I 
recovered my self-possession this messenger 
of glad tidings had vanished in the mist. 

At Torquay, during a special Evangelistic 
Mission, I spoke to a lady in her invalid 
chair in the aisle, and afterwards called upon 
her. She was the daughter of an Episcopal 
clergyman, visiting Torquay for her health. 
She spoke of a young medical cousin for 
whose spiritual welfare she was anxious. I 
gave her a copy of ‘‘ Come to Jesus,” in blue 
silk with gilt edges. She afterwards told us 
how her cousin, calling on her, admired the 
gaily bound booklet, and she said, “ I value it 
as a friend’s gift, but if you promise to read 
it, I will give it to you.” He said he never 
read religious books, but for her sake would 
read this. Its simple message went to his 
heart, dispelled sceptical doubts, and led 
him to Christ. Within a month he died 


rejoicing that he had come to Jesus. 
The Very Rev. Dean Ramsay thus referred 
to the tractate in a letter dated July 3, 1873: 
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*“‘Tam an old man. I am disturbed some- 
times in a manner most trying on the subject 
of our approaching God as a Friend and 
Saviour—the question of special grace 
through sacraments only, high ritual, fre- 
quent celebrations, &c. Disturbed and 
anxious, your little book came home to my 
heart, when you say, ‘Come to Jesus—come 
to Him personally, directly, as Adviser, 
Friend, Consoler, Comforter.’ It was good 
of Dean Hugh McNeil, in a sermon, ‘ Show 
thyself to the Priest. Yes, but let the 
Priest be Himself, not merely His Church 
or Clergy. Show ¢hyself to Himself? ” 

A man who had been benefited by my 
ministry told me that he gave a copy toa 
sick girl. After twelve months he went to 
see her. She had kept it under her pillow, 
frequently reading it. The cover was nearly 
worn away. 

A city missionary told me of a Portuguese 
lady who was converted while translating it. 
An English traveller had a copy given him 
by an evangelist in Spain, which he thrust 
into his pocket. In the theatre he took it 
up to read during the interval. It was then 
and there to him the message of salvation 
and the cause of 
Evangelistic service. 

I was told by a Madagascar missionary 
that with the New Testament “Come to 
Jesus” was hidden in a hole below native 
huts, to avoid the persecuting searches, and 
taken out to read at night. 

A missionary in India told me of a 
Brahmin of high caste who lived far from 
any mission station, who by reading it had 


himself engaging in 
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embraced Christianity, but begged that his 
change of religion might be kept secret lest 
his widow should be starved to death. 

At Bournemouth a Polish gentleman 
informed me that the Tract Society of War. 
saw, of which he was a member, printed 
10,000 copies of “Come to Jesus” in 
Polish every year; that they considered it 
their most useful tract; that Romanists 
bought and read it, as it taught Christianity 
without attacking their religion—so they 
learned the Gospel free from the corruptions 
of it. 

These are instances of usefulness, taken 
at random from my diary, samples of others 
of constant occurrence. For some time I 
kept a record of all such facts, but gave up 
the practice partly because of the number of 
them, and partly lest I might be tempted 
to self-complacency. But I mention them 
now by request, because any notion of self- 
adulation is too absurd to be contemplated. 


Such results show how God can use the 
smallest and weakest of methods. There is 
no display of intellect in the tract. It con- 


tains only the simplest truths in the simplest 
language. The writer feels increasingly his 
utter unworthiness to be made an instru- 
ment of a divine influence in this matter and 
his own utter incapacity. In all humble 
sincerity and thankfulness he says, “ Non 
nobis Domine.” He also hopes that such a 
narration may encourage the very weakest to 
use their few talents in a work which is 
God’s, and that His power may crown their 
weakness with a success that will humble 
and not exalt them, 
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BENIGN he was and wonder diligent, 

And in adversity full patient ; 

And such he was y-provéd ofté sithes. (tintes) 

Full loth were him to cursen for his tithes, (excom- 
municate) 

But rather would he givé, out of doubt, 

Unto his poor parishioners about, 

Of his off'ring and eke of his substance : (benefice) 

He could in little thing have sufisaunce (all he 

needed) 


Wide was his parish, and houses far asunder, 

But he ne lefté not for rain nor thunder, (neglected not) 
In sickness nor in mischief, to visite 

Thefarthest in his parish, much and lite, (great and small) 
Upon his feet, and in his hand a staff. 

This noble ensample to his sheep he gaf (gave) 
That first he wrought, and afterwards he taught. 
Out of the gospel he those wordés caught, 

And this figure he added eke thereto— 

That if gold rust what then shall iron do? 


THE CANTERBURY TALES: Prologue. 








AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


By DAVID LYALL, Autuor oF “THE Lanp 0’ THE LEAL,” &c, 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHRIS HAMMOND 


CHAPTER IX 


YRA FARQUHAR had never been 
in London, but she-approached it 
free from any of the bounding 
ambition which fills the hearts of 

sO many young, untried persons, who regard 
it as the goal and summit of all achievement. 
One object only brought her there—to find 
her father and mother, and if need be to 
share their obscurity. Until success should 
crown her quest it would be necessary for 
her to live, and to live she must work, 
because, in spite of her assurance to Lord 
Strathdee, Myra’s means were limited in- 
deed. She did not know how limited until 
she found how rich London is in the expendi- 
ture of money. 

Having made all her plans, she communi- 
cated a part of them at least to her brother, 
and though he elected to disapprove highly 
of her course of action, he appeared at the 
railway station at Glasgow to see her off. 

“]T think you’re mad, Myra,” he said in 
his light and airy tones, into which, how- 
ever, he managed to convey a good deal of 
reproof. “Every one I have spoken to 
about it thinks so too.” 

“ How dare you speak to any one about 
it?” asked Myra with a sudden flash. “I 
am astonished that you have not been 
ashamed to look peopie in the face, much 
less to speak of our unhappy family affairs.” 

«Oh, it was only Mrs. Maitland. I went 
out there, of course, expecting to see you, and 
she told me you had written to say you were 
not going back. You must excuse me say- 
ing that I think you were a fool, Myra, to 
throw up that good berth. You'll probably 
find out that people like Mrs. Maitland are 
not met with every day. She’s a jolly nice 
woman.” 

‘IT quite agree with you there, Hamish, 
and you are no doubt wise to improve your 
opportunities,” she said, with a faint scorn 
she could not altogether repress. ‘The 
letters he had sent to Strathdee had been 
marked by nothing but a selfish fear lest his 
prospects should be marred by what had 


happened, and even now he seemed to have 
but little else in his mind. 

“You may sneer as much as you like, 
miss,” he said calmly, “ but I can tell you 
if you don’t look after No. 1 in this world, 
no one else will. We have been con- 
foundedly unfortunate in our people, you 
and I: we ought to condole with each other 
on that point.” ~ 

‘““You may say what you like, Hamish, 
but I would not exchange my people, as you 
call them, for any one else in the whole 
wide world. You have never understood 
our mother.” 

“Oh no, I suppose not; that superior 
insight has been reserved for you. Of 
course, I know that she is a very clever 
woman, but according to all the tenets of 
common sense she has been a trifle impos- 
sible, Myra. She lives at too high pressure, 
and tries to make everybody else do the 
same. The only way to succeed in life and 
to have a generally good time all round is 
to keep calm and never fuss about any- 
thing.” 

“T suppose so,” said Myra. “ Well, we 
need not prolong this unprofitable discus- 
sion.” 

‘Oh, I know exactly what’s passing im 
your mind,” said Hamish; “but don’t you 
think, now, that it was confoundedly rash, to 
say the least of it, on my mother’s part, to 
fly off in this melodramatic manner when 
Lord Strathdee is on the high road to 
recovery, and probably there will be no 
more about it? If she had stopped quietly 
at Winans the whole affair would have blown 
over, and nobody would have been any the 
wiser.” 

“Lord Strathdee is not out of danger 
yet,” said Myra pointedly. “I saw Dr. 
Macphail this morning before I left: he was 
called to the castle in the night, his patient 
had had a slight relapse into unconscious- 
ness again.” 

“‘ Oh, he’ll have ups and downs, of course, 
like any other sick person,” said Hamish 
lightly. “ But he’s sure to recover, and all 
this silly fiasco on my mother’s part is 
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nothing more than a publication to the 
world of the whole state of affairs.” 

Myra looked at him in silent wonder: 
evidently there was not an atom of com- 
passion or sympathy for his mother in his 
heart. At that moment Myra felt her affec- 
tion weaned away from her brother never to 
come back. She bade him farewell without 
a single regret, and his last suggestion, that 
if she should think better of it she might 
write and ask Mrs. Maitland to take her 
back to Stonefield, provoked no response. 

She also was busy through the long hours 
of the day, thinking and planning for the 
future opening up so strangely before her. To 
some characters an emergency means a new 
access of self-reliance, the birth of a strength 
of mind and will hitherto undreamed-of. 
Myra Farquhar entered the great city that 
night a lonely woman, without friends or 
resource, yet moved by an indomitable pur- 
pose which would allow nothing to set it 
aside. 

She had the instincts and the fastidious 
tastes of a gentlewoman, besides being suff- 
ciently worldly-wise to know that it was 
better for a solitary woman to take shelter in 
a first-class hotel, until at least she should 
have time to look about for a suitable and 
respectable lodging. She did not leave the 
station, but caused her modest luggage to be 
carried into the adjoining hotel, and having 
dined simply, sat down quietly by the open 
window in her room to consider the ques- 
tion of ways and means. She was on the 
fifth floor, in a small room with a casement 
window looking out upon the Euston Road. 
Although it was only eight o’clock and the 
sun would not yet have set upon Strathdee, 
the early darkness was already falling over 
the city, and all the flashing lights made the 
traffic of the streets clearly discernible as at 
noon. It possessed for her, as it has pos- 
sessed for many another, a strange and 
weird fascination. The confused roar and 
din seemed at length to melt into one con- 
tinuous and harmonious volume of sound. 
The hurrying pedestrians, the laden omni- 
buses, the flying hansoms, passed in an 
endless stream before her wondering eyes, 
and seemed to create in her a rising excite- 
ment. Her heart throbbed with a strange 
feeling of exultation which lifted her, for 
the time being, clean above the somewhat 
desperate conditions of her life. Here, at 


least, was life, hot, restless enough, unending. 
Surely in this great throng there would be 
room for her. Had Myra Farquhar been a 
man she would have carved out a path of 
distinction for herself. She had inherited 
all the strongest and best characteristics of 
both races, and was indeed a woman of 
extraordinary parts now about to be called 
into play for the first time. 

One fact stood out clearly before her 
mind. It was imperative that she should 
find some occupation, and that speedily, 
since her means were of the smallest. The 
prospect did not appal her in the least, nay, 
it was full of a possibility which fascinated 
her. For the first time in her life she was 
dependent upon herself, and felt that she 
might now follow the bent of her own 
inclination, hitherto kept in check by the 
necessary conventionality of her surround- 
ings. 

Nothing could be done until the morrow, 
and after watching for some time the 
wonderful tide of life flowing in the streets, 
she felt a sense of weariness stealing over 
her. Of late she had passed restless nights 
haunted by the vague sense of impending 
trouble; she felt, however, almost happy 
to be relieved from all the old trammels. 
Realising that she would require all her 
strength for what was to come, she retired to 
bed early, and slept the whole night through 
the dreamless slumber of utter weariness. 
When she awoke the sun was high in the 
heavens, a bright shaft of light lay across 
her bed and seemed to bid her a cheerful 
good-morning. She was astonished to find 
that it was ten o’clock. Half ashamed of 
having wasted the precious morning hours, 
she rose hastily and dressed. Having break- 
fasted well, she sallied forth into the streets 
to begin her search for occupation. She 
was but slenderly equipped, her only refer- 
ence being a letter which Mrs. Maitland had 
very kindly written, wishing her well and ex- 
pressing her willingness to give a reference 
if asked for it. 

The directory she had studied in the 
coffee-room of the hotel had supplied her 
with some addresses of employment agencies, 
to which she directed her steps without 
delay. Her desire was to get some daily 
teaching which would enable her to have her 
evenings free in her own lodgings, so that 
she might have some chance of prosecuting 
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the other search which was the main object 
of the step she had taken. 

Her reception at the various offices at 
which she called was of the usual kind, not 
calculated to raise her expectations to fever- 
heat, or to depress her unduly. They 
simply took her name and list of qualifica- 
tions, and promised to communicate with her 
as soon as they had anything likely to suit. 
Having paid the customary fee, she was at 
liberty to go until communicated with again. 
She was disappointed not to find at least 
one vacant appointment for which she might 
try, but was reassured when they explained 
to her that, it being near the end of the 
season, situations were less plentiful than 
they would be some weeks hence. 

When she left the last office. which was 





‘‘For the moment Myra felt inclined to throw the 


letter in the fire” 


situated in Oxford Street, having the whole 
day before her she felt no desire to return 
to the hotel, a dreary enough place for a 
solitary and friendless girl, she took an 
omnibus to the Marble Arch, and alighting 
there, strolled for an hour in the park, glad 
to have a short respite from the roar and 
bustle of the streets. But the day seemed 
long: the hours hang heavily on the hands 
of a person without occupation, especially if 
each hour is valuable from a pecuniary 
point of view. 

Myra lingered for several days at the 
Euston Hotel, economising as much as pos- 
sible by taking the most of her meals out of 
doors, anxious not to make a change until 
she should hear of something to do, when 
she could then seek lodging in the vicinity 
of her work. During these days she 
went through all the fluctuation of 
feeling common to a young person in 
her position. Without having exactly 
imagined London to be an Eldorado, 
she still had felt assured that in a 
place so vast there would certainly be 
something easily found for her to do. 
She was not ambitious: so far as her 
personal need was concerned, it was 
of the simplest; she only asked 
enough to live. She did not know 
how many thousands there were in 
the great city pursuing the same 
quest, nor how each day rose upon 
hopes destined only to be destroyed 
ere night fell. These dreary days 
full of the heart-sickness of hope de- 
ferred, and latterly haunted by a vague 
terror lest she should be stranded 
friendless and penniless in the pitiless 
streets, were never afterwards effaced 
from Myra Farquhar’s mind. At last 
one morning a letter came, enclosing 
the address of a lady at Brixton who 
desired a morning governess for her 
children. The salary offered was 
small, so small that for the moment 
Myra felt inclined to throw the letter 
in the fire: on such a sum it would 
be impossible to keep body and soul 
together. But she thought better of 
it, and as the day was all before her 
she set out immediately after break- 
fast to interview her possible em- 
ployer. During these days of en- 
forced idleness Myra had improved the 
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time by acquiring a good knowledge of 
London streets, and had mastered many 
details of cheap travelling which were un- 
known to some of the denizens of London 
themselves. She therefore reached her 
destination in Brixton—a dull, uninteresting 
suburban street, each house an exact replica 
of the other—without spending more than 
a few coppers. They were houses of fair 
dimensions, and when Myra was shown into 
the front sitting-room she was rather favour- 
ably impressed by its style and furnishing, 
which were really superior to the ordinary 
suburban house. 

As she sat there waiting the advent of 
Mrs. Fane, an indescribable nervousness 
seized her. She had not eaten many sub- 
stantial meals during the last fortnight, and 
was really suffering from the effects of un- 
accustomed privation. When the door was 
opened and the lady entered she rose 
hurriedly to her feet, struggling to keep 
her composure, which threatened to desert 


her. 


CHAPTER X 


‘¢GOOD-MORNING,” said Mrs. Fane in a 
pleasant, reassuring voice. ‘I am sorry to 
have kept you waiting, but I was not feeling 
well this morning and did not get up at 
my usual time. Being Saturday morning I 
allow myself a little license.” 

Myra bowed and recovered herself suffi- 
ciently to regard the lady with interest. She 
was a person of tall and striking figure, with 
something of a foreign look in her oval face 
with its large, languid dark eyes. She wore 
a very fantastic morning gown of startling 
hue, which, however, was not at all unbe- 
coming to her. 

“You are Miss Farquhar, I think. You 
are the tenth I have seen since yesterday 
morning.” 

“The tenth!” exclaimed Myra in dismay. 
“Then you are suited ?” 

‘No, I have not seen any one to whom 
I would care to entrust my children,” said 
Mrs. Fane. “Some of them were too 
young, and the most of them struck me as 
being incompetent. You are Scotch, I pre- 
sume, judging from your rather difficult 
name.” 

“Yes, Iam Scotch,” answered Myra. “I 
have just come from Glasgow, where I have 


been for two years teaching three young 
children. I have no other reference.” 

‘‘ And why, may I ask, have you come to 
London?” inquired Mrs. Fane, looking 
keenly into the girl’s face. 

For a moment Myra felt confused, but 
presently rose to the occasion. 

“‘T would rather you did not ask me any 
questions, madam,” she answered quietly. 
“T had a private reason for wishing to 
come ; it would not, however, interfere at all 
with the performance of my duty.” 

Mrs. I’ane was struck with this speech as 
well as by the fine carriage and superior 
appearance of the girl before her. ‘There 
was power, self-reliance, capability expressed 
in every feature of her face. 

‘You are candid,” she answered, “and 
I beg your pardon for having asked. Will 
you show me your reference, if you please?” 

Myra took Mrs. Maitland’s letter from 
her pocket and passed it to Mrs. Fane, who 
perused it in silence. 

“Tt is very satisfactory,” she said, “and 
I feel inclined to engage you at once. I am 
a person who acts on impulse as a rule, and 
unless I feel some magnetic attraction to 
people I never care to have anything to do 
with them. I think you and I could get 
on. Can you begin work soon ?” 

“Yes, madam, on Monday if you like. 
But there is one thing I would like to ask 
you.” 

“What is 
once. 

“Whether you could not increase the 
salary. I have nothing else to depend upon, 
and fifteen shillings a week is not very much 
when one has to live in London.” 

“You cannot live on it, my dear,” said 
Mrs..Fane promptly. ‘ If you have nothing 
but that it is all up with you. I don’t think 
I really can afford to pay any more; it is a 
very fair salary as daily governesses are paid, 
I suppose you know that. But it is because 
I am a working woman myself that I will 
not grind the faces of any who work for me. 
I could perhaps find you some other pupils, 
or perhaps we might make another arrange- 
ment. What would you say to becoming a 
resident instead of a daily governess? in 
which case I should have to reduce the 
salary, say, to twenty-five pounds.” 

‘‘For some reasons I should prefer to 
live out,” said Myra, “but I don’t see that 
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that?” asked Mrs. Fane at 
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“There was something extraordinarily interesting and even 


fascinating about this woman” 


I dare refuse your kind offer. Iam quite 
friendless in London, and I have no one to 
look to. If I did not succeed in getting 
some other pupils, as you so kindly suggest, 
I could not live.” 

‘Well, I must consult my husband,” said 
Mrs. Fane. “I had better tell you a little 
about ourselves. My husband is a literary 
man : he has written some successful novels, 
but of late has fallen on evil days—no 
accounting for these things; he writes as 
well, in my opinion ten times better, than he 
ever did, but his vogue is gone. I am a 
teacher of music myself; my father was a 
very well known musician, and fortunately 
for us I have been able to keep a remnant 
of his connection, otherwise we should have 
starved, my dear, positively starved.” 

There was something extraordinarily in- 


teresting and even fascin- 
ating about this woman 
as she stood there leaning 
against the piano, her face 
wearing a somewhat bitter 
look. She was distin- 
guished bya strange beauty 
which impressed Myra very 
much. She was amazed 
at finding such a person- 
ality in so unlikely a place. 
She felt extraordinarily 
drawn to her, and almost 
passionately wished that 
the bargain should be 
struck at once, so that she 
might have a further op- 
portunity of studying Mrs. 
Fane. 

“ Our own story, Miss 
Farquhar,” continued Mrs. 
Fane, without seeming to 
notice the fascinated 
scrutiny of Myra’s eyes, 
* would make a more in- 
teresting novel than my 
husband has ever written 
in his life. I have always 
told him so, but he says 
he will not make copy 
out of his own flesh and 
blood. Some day, if you 
should come to live with 
us, I may tell you the story. 
I hope you will come; I 
think I should like you— 
you are not an ordinary woman.” 

“ What makes you think so ?” asked Myra, 
immeasurably interested. 

** Oh, well, your appearance for one thing, 
and there is a power of some sort in your 
face. I flatter myself that I ama bit of a 
physiognomist, and I feel sure that you could 
distinguish yourself somehow. Have you a 
literary bent ?” 

“Tf I have I am not aware of it—at least 
I have never cultivated it. I lay no claim 
to anything more than to be able to read 
intelligently and with some discrimination.” 

Mrs. Fane give a signilicant nod. 

“ That is by no means so common a gift 
as one might imagine. I should like my 
husband to see you before we quite decide. 
He has gone to the British Museum this 
morning to do some reading. The children 
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are out with one of the maids. I can’t ask 
you to stay lunch to-day, because there would 
not be enough to go round, but if you will 
come back to tea about half-past four I shall 
then have talked over the matter with Mr. 
Fane, and perhaps we shall be able to come 
to a definite understanding.” 

“Thank you, I shall be sure to come.” 

“And in’ any case,” said Mrs. Fane, 
“whether we decide that you become an 
inmate of our home or not, I shall give you 
the daily teaching, and help you in every 
possible way. No, don’t thank me; I know 
that you are worthy of help. You are not 
the ‘rst friendless soul who has found some 
comfort in this odd household, because, 
though we have suffered a great deal, we 
have never altogether lost heart, or allowed 
our sympathies to become narrow and centred 
in ourselves.” 

When Myra left the house after this strange 
interview, she had obtained sufficient food 
for thought during the intervening hours. 
She found herself passionately hoping that 
the result of the Fanes’ family consultation 
would be that she would be admitted as a 
member of their household, and so strange a 
hold had it laid upon her heart that she felt 
almost sick with apprehension when she 
again presented herself at the door of the 
house in Angell Road. She was admitted 
by a child, a girl of about ten years of age, 
who greeted her almost as if she had been 
an old friend. 

“ You are to be our new governess, mother 
has told me. I begged that I might open 
the door to you to tell you how glad 1 am. 
My name is Winifreth, then there is Dolly 
and Jack. Would you please to walk into 
the drawing-room ?” 

There was no sort of shyness or awkward- 
ness about this odd child; she had the self- 
possession of a woman. Myra followed her 
along the narrow hall and into a small, 
confined drawing-room, which, however, had 
the same singular and artistic charm which 
she had noticed in the other room. Mrs. 


Fane, more conventionally attired, bade her — 


a pleasant good-afternoon, while a tall fair- 
haired man rose from a lounging chair and 
was introduced as Mr. Fane. Myra regarded 
him with the greatest possible interest. 
What his wife had said in the morning had 
awakened her curiosity, and she was not 
disappointed. His face, with the short 
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pointed beard and dreamy blue eyes, was 
oddly familiar to her. She had no doubt in 
her own mind that she had seen it pictured 
in some illustrated journal, although she 
could not recall any public work bearing his 
name. 

*« Sit down, Miss Farquhar,” he said ina 
soft musical voice. “ My wife has just been 
telling me that you are willing to undertake 
the care of our three young hopefuls—no 
sinecure, I assure you. ‘They are incorrigibly 
lazy, except Winnie, perhaps, who is indus- 
trious in the very way that we do not desire. 
It is the aim of our lives to try and nip her 
literary ambition in the bud.” 

“ Why ?” asked Myra, much amused, and 
immediately feeling an indescribable home- 
liness and friendliness stealing over her. 





‘* About four o'clock the guests began to drop in, 
chiefly men” 
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“You may be doing a serious injury to the 
British public by seeking to deprive it of a 
great gift.” 

Howard Fane shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Tt is possible, but not probable, and any- 
how the British public doesn’t deserve to 
have any more gifts showered upon it; it 
can’t appreciate what it has got.” 

There was a distinct note of bitterness in 
his tone which Myra, remembering his wife’s 
words, had no difficulty in understanding. 

“Tam only a reader,” she said, “but I 
have always thought that it was impossible 
to keep the literary bent in subjection, if it 
were decided enough.” 

“That is quite right, Miss Farquhar ; but 
neither my daughter, nor any of my children, 
will ever, with my consent, adopt the literary 
life as a career or means of livelihood. It is 
all very well as pastime, but when one has to 
exchange one’s thoughts for bread and 
butter, it becomes a sordid and degrading 
occupation.” 

Myra saw Mrs. Fane’s face cloud as she 
busied herself with the teacups. She waited 
a moment, and when no one spoke she 
ventured to reply. 

“Is it more degrading than any other 
form of intellectual labour? It is what all 
the workers of the world have to do con- 
tinually : since we cannot live without money 
we can only earn it by giving in exchange 
the gifts God has given to us.” 

“Yes, that is all very good so far as it 
goes,” said Howard Fane, with the same 
bitter note in his voice. “But when it 
comes to prostitution of these gifts for mere 
sordid gain, it destroys the soul. It is 
because I have never been able to bring 
myself to it that you see us as we are.” 

‘Suppose we change the subject, Howard,” 
said Mrs. Fane cheerily. “ You can’t expect 
Miss Farquhar to be interested just yet, any- 
how, in your pet grievance, and after all she 
came here to hear whether we were willing 
to give her anything in exchange for her 
gifts. Well, my dear, we have talked the 
matter over, and Mr. Fane agrees with me 
that, if you are willing, we might try the 
experiment of a resident governess. I dare- 
say we shall get on very well, and I am sure 
you will help me as much as you can.” 

“Indeed I will,’ said Myra, with the 
utmost readiness. “I should like very much 
to come here, I feel so interested.” 


“It is very good of you to say so,” said 
Mrs. Fane. “We are very odd people, 
every one will tell you that, but we try to do 
our duty according to our light. We shall 
not expect too much from you, and you will 
not expect too much from us, so we may 
possibly both arrive at contentment. How 
soon can you come?” 

“JT can come on Monday if it is conve- 
nient,” answered Myra. “I am living at 
the Euston Hotel just now, and it is quite 
beyond my means; but I was afraid to 
make any change, at least until I heard of 
something to do.” 

“Very wise,” said Mrs. Fane. “ There 
is only one thing more I should like to say, 
and that is we do not wish the children 
crammed or driven, you understand. We 
only want them taught intelligently and in 
moderation.” 

** T shall do everything I can to carry out 
your wishes,” said Myra. “I feel so grateful 
at this moment to think that I have found a 
shelter that I could promise a great deal 
more than that.” , 

“Oh, you had better observe moderation 
also,” said Mrs. Fane with a laugh;, but 
suddenly her gay humour passed and she 
laid her hand with a real kindliness on the 
girl’s shoulder. “I have known what it is 
to be alone in London, my dear, and I have 
known many who have suffered through it. 
If we can do a little to help each other in 
this world, it is surely only the selfish and 
cruel who would hesitate to do it.” 


CHAPTER XI 


THE household Myra Farquhar now entcred@ 
presented a sharp and striking contrast to 
the one where she had been formerly em- 
ployed in the same capacity. ‘The one was 
conducted on strictly conventional lines, 
everything done decently and in order, and 
while the expenditure had been lavish, it was 
guided by a clever and capable head. In 
the Fane household each member was a law 
unto himself or herself. The Fanes were 
Bohemian in every relation of their lives, 
and troubled themselves not at all about the 
conventionalities. Many things, as was in- 
evitable, shocked Myra; but the atmosphere 
of the house was so gracious and so kindly 
and so free, that she was happy in it from 
the first hour that she entered it. 
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Mrs. Fane left the house usually imme- 
diately after breakfast, having teaching 
appointments until late in the afternoon. 
When her husband was not in his study he 
went to the British Museum, and, so far as 
Myra could judge, he appeared to work very 
hard indeed. He was a most lovable man, 
but Myra had not been many days in the 
house before she was able to discern that he 
lacked in some of the qualities which make 
for success. He was an artist and a dreamer, 
so filled with scorn for what he termed the 
degradation of the public taste in literature 
and art, that he would not take the smallest 
pains to write what would be likely to find a 
market. He had poetical gifts of the highest 
order, and the two books of poems which 
bore his name were well known in the 
limited circle which could appreciate them, 
but his novels were impossible judged from 
the standpoint of the circulating library. 
He wrote novels because it was necessary 
that he should contribute something to the 
domestic exchequer, but they were so fan- 
tastic and so entirely devoid of all the 
elements which go to make up the successful 
novel, that one after another publishers 
grew shy of them, and though his name had 
been before the public for years, he now 
found the greatest difficulty in disposing of 
his wares. The same applied to the desul- 
tory writing which he contributed from time 
to time to the daily or weekly press. He 
had many friends in the journalistic world, 
men who would willingly have given him a 
helping hand had it been possible to reason 
with him, or to convince him that they had 
some little knowledge of their own business. 
Commission after commission he had exe- 
cuted so wide of the mark that they had 
been obliged to drop him, and he was now 
regarded as a crank,a man of undoubted 
genius, yet lacking in the mental balance 
which alone can guide great gifts and make 
them useful to mankind. 

He had the gentlest nature. His consi- 
deration and loving-kindness in the house 
were a never-ending source of wonder to 
Myra, accustomed as she had been in her 
own short life to selfishness, unduly accen- 
tuated, in the men of her family. Part 
of his creed was that it was the duty of 
every man to make as many people as pos- 
sible happy. Some have held the same 
creed, but have made the mistake of neglect- 
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ing to carry it out in their own households. 
It was at home, however, that Howard Fane 
was seen at his best, and he was adored by 
his wife and children and by all who came 
in contact with him. ‘That he keenly felt 
the necessity which obliged his wife to earn 
money Myra knew from several remarks he 
had made to her. He chafed at his own 
inability to earn sufficient for all, and was 
indeed so inordinately sensitive on the point 
that his wife had to make very light of her 
own toil. 

The first Sunday Myra spent in the 
household of the Fanes she was surprised 
to see after the early dinner some prepara- 
tions being made in the drawing-room as if 
some guests were expected. 

“We are ‘At Home’ on Sunday after- 
noons,” said Mrs. Fane pleasantly. ‘“* At 
Home’ to all sorts and conditions of men. 
Sometimes we have quite a crowd. I don’t 
ask or expect you to assist at this function 
or even to be present at it unless you wish. 
It is right that you should have your Sun- 
days free.” 

‘‘T have nowhere to go,” answered Myra, 
“and if you will allow me I should like very 
much to stay to-day at least.” 

“‘ All right, my dear, you can if you like. 
A great many journalistic and artistic friends 
of Mr. Fane’s look us up on Sunday after- 
noons. I know, at least I have heard, that 
in Scotland.a Sunday ‘ At Home’ would be 
considered a dreadful innovation ; but what 
can we do? we have to work so hard all the 
week that we have no time to think of our 
friends. ‘They are equally busy, especially 
those employed on the staff of newspapers. 
Sunday is their only breathing-space ; do you 
blame them for seeking a little recreation ?” 

“Indeed I do not,” answered Myra. 
“Circumstances always alter cases, don’t 
they?” 

“T shall be glad for you to see our 
friends to-day,” said Mrs. Fane, “ we expect 
some rather distinguished people. It will 
show you how very much my husband is 
respected by those whose opinion is worth 
having. I always tell him that I would 
much rather be in his position than be a 
popular novelist scooping in his thousands 
off every edition.” 

At these somewhat personal remarks, 
Fane, who was reading in the window-seat, 
put his head round the curtain, 
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“ That is a very fine and creditable senti- 
ment, Julie,” he said with a broad smile, 
“‘but just think how you would enjoy the 
thousands. I only wish for your sake, my 
dear, that I was a popular novelist.” 

“JT prefer you as you are, Howard,” she 
answered affectionately. ‘“ And we are very 
comfortable. Although we are not rich, we 
can even help others sometimes, and that is 
the greatest joy of all.” 

“You have helped me,” said Myra witha 
sudden quick look of gratitude. Just 
think what a friendless and _ miserable 
creature I might have been in this great city 
but for you.” 

«Ah, but there was an element of selfish- 
ness in that,” said Mrs. Fane, “and my 
judgment did not play me false. I felt sure 
that in engaging you I was doing a good 
turn to myself and my children. Look how 
you help me in a hundred ways. Iam so 
happy in my work, knowing that you are 








***T am a Scotchwoman, and I am Mrs. Fane’s new governess,’ was tinged with 


said Myra” 


here to look after everything, and to keep 
Mr. Fane from being dull. It is not half 
the burden it used to be.” 

Now, though Myra had been very happy 
in the house of Mrs. Maitland at Stonefield, 
she had never felt that she was at all 
necessary to the comfort or well-being of the 
household. It was a new sensation and a 
particularly satisfying one to feel that her 
services were so highly appreciated. 

About four o’clock the guests began to 
drop in, chiefly men who appeared to be on 
terms of intimacy in the house. Myra had 
begged that she might be left alone and not 
introduced to any one, she therefore seated 
herself at the tea-table, which was placed in 
the convenient shelter of a screen, whence 
she could observe and hear most of what 
was passing without attracting any attention 
herself. The conversation was purely on 
literary topics. These men appeared to 
have every new book at their finger-tips, 
and to gauge the measure 
of every literary reputation. 
Their criticism, though some- 
times stringent, was not 
venomous. Myra’s attention 
had seldom been more in- 
tensely engaged : she felt that 
until now she had no idea of 
the varied and engrossing 
interests of which life was 
full. By five o’clock the little 
salon was quite full, and 
Myra was interested beyond 
measure to hear announced 
certain names with which she 
had long been familiar in 
literature. 

The last comer was a man 
who entered unannounced, 
and stood behind the door 
for a few minutes before 
any one noticed him. He 
was evidently quite at home, 
however, because he did not 
appear embarrassed in the 
least. He had a striking 
and clever though somewhat 
sad face, and though he 
did not look more than 
thirty-five, Myra observed 
that the hair at his temples 
grey. 
Presently Mrs. Fane observed 
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him and greeted him with the utmost cor- 
diality. 

“Oh, how do you do, Mr. Blake? 
not see you come in. 
in Tyrol this month.” 

“ T have been, Mrs. Fane ; I only returned 
last night. Don’t you think I look as if I’d 
had a good holiday ? ” 

“ Well, yes, now I come to look at you I 
see that you have got a touch of sun brown. 
Come and have a cup of tea. Miss Farquhar, 
may I present Mr. Blake to you, and leave 
you to take care of him? There’s a dis- 
cussion over in my corner that I want to 
hear to the bitter end.” 

So saying, with a nod and a smile she 
disappeared, and Myra was left to make the 
best of her new acquaintance. 

‘‘ Miss Farquhar,” he repeated as he stood 
just within the screen, looking down upon 
her with a grave interest of which she was 
quite conscious. “That is not an English 
name, and you have not an English face. I 
don’t think I have had the pleasure of 
meeting you here before.” 

** No, you have not,” answered Myra. “I 
am a Scotchwoman, and I am Mrs. Fane’s 
new governess,” said Myra, with perhaps 
the faintest touch of defiance in her voice. 
She was oddly influenced by some personal 
power in the man which she felt moved to 
resent. He compelled in her an interest 
which she had never yet felt in any member 
of the other sex. 

* Are you resident in Mrs. Fane’s house- 
hold?” he asked, as he took the cup from 
her hand with a word of thanks. 

«‘ Yes, I have been here exactly six days.” 

“Tt is not long,” he said with a smile, 
“but long enough, I daresay, to convince 
you that you will be very happy here. Our 
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friends possess in a wonderful degree the 
gift of making their fellow-creatures feel 
happy and at home.” 

As he uttered these words his glance fell 
upon Fane, who, under the influence of con- 
genial society, was in one of his most 
brilliant moods. Myra saw that his glance 
was at once affectionate and admiring, and 
it was an instant passport to her confi- 
dence. 

“You are quite right,” she said with an 
absence of reserve which surprised herself. 
““T have never met people like them. I 
already feel as if I had been here for years. 
Of course you are aware that I come from a 
colder clime, where we make friends slowly, 
although I think I may say that when 
friendships are made they are worth the 
keeping.” 

‘1 have only been privileged to know one 
Scotchwoman, of humble origin, but I ob- 
served in her the very characteristic of which 
you speak. Have you only recently come 
from the north?” 

“]T have been in London only three 
weeks,” answered Myra; and observing her 
closely, he saw a painful shadow gather in 
her eyes. ‘There were few moments when 
the strange confusion and uncertainty of her 
life were absent from Myra’s mind. 

“ Three weeks,” he repeated. “It is not 
long. I was born in London, and I love the 
very stones of her streets: that, I suppose, 
seems incredible to you.” 

“Why should it?” asked Myra. “I 
have myself already felt its strange charm. 
I suppose it is the immensity, the volume of 
its myriad life, which appeals to one. I 
don’t wonder that you who have been born 
here love it better than any place in the 
world.” 





A RED LETTER DAY 


By R. F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 


T was in November, and the red letter 
was traced by “ Autumn laying here 
and there a fiery finger on the leaves,” 
and by the ruddy light of the early 

sunset. But redder and brighter than sun- 


light or beauty was the love of friends. A 
red letter day without friendship and love is 
hardly conceivable. And yet how simple it 


all was! There seems nothing to write 
about. I shall be almost relieved if the 
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reader will kindly skip my pages: not pry 
into what is, after all, a secret of the heart, 
a joy with which a stranger may not meddle. 
But, courteous reader, forgive my petulance. 
You are not a stranger to me. I have been 
writing books and articles for ten years in- 
cessantly, and well I know, or ought to know, 
by now that I have my circle of readers, who 
read what I say with a personal sympathy: 
you are my friend. You are my particular 
friend, one of a not very large company. 
For my communion with souls in the Press 
has led me to repeat, with a slightly different 
meaning, that old verse of Horace: 


Odi profanum vulgus, et arceo, 
Favete linguis ; carmina non prius 
Audita musarum sacerdos 
Virginibus puerisque canto. 


It was my fortune, then, on a November 
day, to travel down into the country to visit 
a lady who had, after a life of toil, retired into 
an earthly paradise as the preparation for a 
heavenly. And 1 will tell you the story of the 
uneventful day, not its incidents, for it had 
none; but the record of the tranquil and 
laden hours, which stand out to my mind 
asa red letter day. I went with two friends. 
You would like to know their sex and their 
ages ? Well, if I tell you their sex, I cannot 
tell you their ages, unless they were men. 
And if I tell you their ages, what would that 
avail? But I will say this, that though their 
united years might overstep a century, they 
were both young; as Pierre Loti would say, 
‘“‘ adorablement jeunes.” Now, inadvertently, 
through the indecent explicitness of the 
French adjectives, I have let out one of 
the things which you wanted toknow. Over 
London was a close, though not a venomous, 
fog, and at first there was a doubt whether 
we could get to the station, from which we 
might make our escape into Surrey and the 
marches of Kent. But, once across the 
river, we found ourselves in another country ; 
death and the Thames were as one, and we 
were in the world beyond. For presently 
it was plain that, though November, it was 
still Summer. The trees were still green, 
although they had admitted the tenderer 
colours of the Autumn, and were content 
with diminished, because more brilliant, vest- 
ments. ‘The flowers were still abloom, yes, 
fifty-three distinct species in the garden 
where we walked. And the year was not 


whispering of death, but of eternity. Now, 
lest you should visit the country, and charge 
me with exaggeration, I will not mention the 
name of the village, but say only that it was 
reached in three-quarters of an hour. Our 
courteous hostess had sent a carriage to 
drive us across the common before we came 
to her house for luncheon. ‘The gaiety of 
the early year was in our hearts, and I listened 
to my two companions discoursing, and by 
involuntary exclamations unfolding, the sin- 
gular beauty of the scene. For, as in a 
Greek tragedy, the action was incomplete 
without the Chorus, who chanted inspired 
comment on the movément of events, so 
you will never understand the glory of 
Nature, her pageantry and evolution of ideas, 
unless you may have a chorus of sympathetic 
hearts who turn the inarticulate into words 
and the spheral melodies into song. 

The roads were vistas of green and gold 
flushed with red, toned by the blue or 
purple of the horizon. In the absence of 
the Spring flowers, the gorse, and the hazels 
and the ashes had undertaken to supply the 
hues and the combinations, if not the vanished 
fragrance. And I heard one of my com- 
panions tell the appropriate story of a little 
brother who, long years ago, in such a scene 
of Autumn glory, when the tinted leaves 
shone in the light of the westering sun like 
fire, had been seen by nurse or parent to take 
off his little shoes and socks, and to remon- 
strance had solemnly replied that he believed 
that was the burning bush which Moses saw, 
and, like Moses, he must put his shoes from 
off his feet, because the place where he stood 
was holy ground. Such compulsion of the 
Invisible and of God is there in the tran- 
sient glories of Nature. 

The gentle hills melted into the sunny 
haze, and the white escarpments of the chalk 
relieved their monotony with the suggestion 
of precipice and fear. And from the ridge 
of the common the distances were given to 
our view, the undulating expansions bathed 
in the softened sunshine, which were dotted 
over, thickly dotted, with historic homes, and 
sheltered churches, and the hamlets of the 
obscure and the good, one of those wide 
visions which the heart takes as its due in 
Spring, but welcomes as a revelation on a 
November day. Where Surrey and Kent 
march the great tree, branched like the seven- 
branched candlestick in the Temple, stood, 
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A RED LETTER DAY 


and all its lamps were lit. The road crossed 
the common or dipped under the living gold 
of over-arching trees, but it could not cease 
to be beautiful. Fora witchery was in the 
air; and if we were silent Nature murmured, 
and when we spoke she spoke. To describe 
the day or the scene would be to depreciate 
them ; for if Nature cannot exceed our poor 
language she is not, as I hold her to be, a leaf 
out of the Book of God. 

But we must hasten back to the village 
where the house of our pilgrimage stands in 
the main street surrounded by humble 
neighbours whose humility it does not shame 
but exalt. In a house I reckon that the 
architect and builder have but a minor part; 
it is made by the inhabitants. I am a poor 
judge of domestic architecture, but I am 
quick to perceive domestic atmosphere. 
And yet in this house I think architect 
and builder have done well; for they had 
transformed cottages into a palace, after 
the manner of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
** Nautilus,” 


Build thou more lordly mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll. 


The charm of the great dwelling-room was 
that it was the inside of a whole cottage, 
walls and floors banished, but quaint and 
irregular windows retained, with a new large 
oriel as befitted larger outlook. Architect 
and builder had done well, but the indweller 
had done better. I must remember that I am 
in a private house, and have no charter to 
describe it or its occupants. Books and 
pictures, and arrangements of rooms and 
furniture, inglenooks, and the chance objects 
that lie on tables, are not and cannot be 
public property, for they are the expression 
of the soul of the inmate. I have gone some 
way to understanding a man, and much more 
a woman, when I have looked round the 
room. 

But I cannot make you appreciate my 
red letter day unless I tell you that my 
hostess was a frail and delicate woman, 
whose cough shook her, but whose courtesy 
would withdraw her to cough lest also it 
should shake her guests. I am obliged to 
tell you that her years of labour in teaching 
and moulding the minds of girls were crowned 
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by the devotion, bordering on adoration, of 
all whom she had taught and moulded. You 
must please to believe that the frail taber- 
nacle held a soaring and strenuous soul 
which looked out through eyes of power and 
spoke in word of gentleness. And finally 
you must realise that the garden with its 
gardener in the same attitude of affectionate 
adoration, was the complete expression, in 
flowers, of the soul which had expressed 
itself as I have hinted in bricks and mortar, 
and, that beneficent work in the sluggish 
village was the constant occupation of the 
life which had sought leisure and retirement 
after its laborious years. And with these 
hints, apart from definite portraiture, you 
will perceive how a few hours spent in sucha 
house and with such an inmate may constitute 
a red letter day. 

Nor shall I withhold, even from the depar- 
ture, a share of that distinction which 
signalises our nobler days. I do not count 
farewells among the dolorous incidents of be- 
lieving lives. I take them as fare-wells. ‘That 
is to say, when we have been graciously 
entertained with the best of each other’s 
souls, we do not cease to sit at the endless 
feast, enjoying each the other’s good, because 
we part for awhile, even though it be for 
weeks or months or years or what we calla 
lifetime. We say farewell, because they 
who have thus communed must fare well, 
being parts of each other as parts of the 
whole. ‘Their spiritual kinship and society 
is not, nor can it be, broken. I will go so far 
as to admit that there is a pensiveness and a 
sense of welling tears in such a parting, but 
the gratitude is great that it is possible to 
love in such a degree that parting is a pain, 
while the joy is greater, because they and 
we, and all, in God’s way and God’s sight, 
fare well. 

We came back to London, and the red 
letter day ended in one of the ceaseless 
taxing engagements of a busy life. But it is 
a relief to write its record, its tranquil, unex- 
citing, record. Because it does not pass 
away. It remains in the texture of life, 
diffusing its ruddy colour of hope and joy 
through darker days, and rich with promises 
and foretastes of the communion of saints, 
and the world which is beyond the river. 











CHILD-LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
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~ HE patient 
») f student ofthe 
Cy literature 


now within 
his easy reach might 
a set forth every part 
of the life of an 
ancient Egyptian child 
) almost as completely 

as if it had been pre- 
served by the kine- 
metagraph. The aim 
| of this article is to 
| show what child-life 
| was in Egypt three 





thousand or _ four 

thousand years ago. 

It will also illustrate 

+——, the essential same- 
-—— ness of childhood in 





ISIS SUCKLING HORUS all lands and ages. 

Let us accompany an 

average Egyptian child from its birth to man- 
hood or womanhood. 


I. THE INFANT. 


The Egyptian mother’s experiences in 
child-bearing are exactly described in the 
first chapter of Exodus. Such minute and 
surprising coincidences between the Egypt 
of the Monuments and the Egypt of the 
Bible have disposed Brugsch to say at the 
close of his ‘“‘ Exodus and the Egyptian 
Monuments,” that ** his studies establish the 
supreme veracity of the sacred Scriptures.” 
The new-made mother was unusually eager 
to catch the first cry of her babe. For the 
physicians—* leeches ” they called them— 
mingled much strange nonsense with their 
splendid powers of observation and their 
rare skill in curing some diseases. The 
oldest known medical treatise in the world, 
the “ Ebers Papyrus,” asserts that if the child 
cried Ni, it would live, but that if it cried 
Ba, it would die. So addicted to religion 
was the mother, that her first care after 
childbirth was to make an offering to God 
on behalf of ner babe. This early act of 


dedication implied that her little one would 
be brought up in the nurture and admonition 
of the gods of Egypt. 

As in these days the Nilometer indicated 
the fertility in Egypt’s green fields, so the 
estimate of childhood reveals the stage of 
culture in every age and nation. Where 
reverence for children has been lost, the 
whole moral life is mildewed. We may say 
that Egypt stood midway between Christianity 
and classical Paganism. If any one essayed 
to portray child-life in ancient Greece or 
Rome, he would find that a very few pages 
could contain all the references to his 
theme. Their poets, painters, sculptors, 
do not notice the child; or, if they do, 
it is not for his own sake. Great dis- 
coverers and creators though they were, 
they failed to discover the child. Scholars 
assure us that not one book for children 
was ever written by a Greek or Latin 
author. They had fairy tales, but these 
were for old people. The “classics” there- 
fore scarcely deserve the title of “* humanity” 
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CHILD-LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


or liter humaniores: classical culture was 
childless. 

The bare recital of their treatment of 
children appals the mind and lacerates the 
heart. Plato, following the lead of Sparta, 
wishes no mother to know her own child. 
Seneca praises the drowning of weak children. 
When a child was born in Sparta, Athens, 
or Rome, it was usually laid at the feet of 
the father. If he turned away, it must die ; 
but if he stooped down and lifted it up, it 
was allowed to live. The children even of 
the rich and educated were sometimes killed 
or exposed. They died of cold and hunger, 
or were devoured by wild beasts. Some of 
the boys were picked up and trained as 
gladiators or slaves, while the girls were 
reared for a life of shame. Socrates tells us 
how a mother used to cry when her first 
child was taken from her, implying that she 
did not cry so much, if at all, when her 
other children were destroyed. Ovid de- 
scribes an unwelcome new-born babe whose 
first day was its last. 

“T am a man, and nothing human is 
foreign to me,” is one of the best known and 
most praised sayings of classical antiquity. 
Hazlitt describes its author as “that good 
old philanthropist.” But it was uttered—in 
a play—by a father whose wife had given 
birth to a girl during his absence from home. 
He blames her sharply because, contrary to 
his instructions, she had exposed her babe 
instead of strangling it. 

In the most famed 
birthplaces of classical 
culture, at Athens and 
Rome, the traveller may 
still gaze with horror 
upon the spot where 
new-born babes were 
cast out to die. 

In striking contrast 
with such inhumanity, 
the Egyptian mother 
who killed her child 
was compelled to hold 
the little corpse in her 
arms for three days and 
three nights; but that, 
we have reason to be- 
lieve, was one of the 
rarest of crimes. 

Love of, and re- 
verence for, the child are 
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among the most beneficent of the ‘“ Gesta 
Christi.” By surrounding every child with 
a divine dignity, He has created a new 
civilisation and a new world. Flence the 
outcast child has been found by the hand- 
maids of modern literature; but he was 
never neglected by those who carved Egypt’s 
monuments and wrote its books of papyrus. 

The reverence for childhood in Egypt had 
in it something akin to the Christian feeling. 
Isis and her child Horus were the chief of 
all the gods of Egypt. Their worship lingered 
in the “ Holy Island of Philz ” down to 453 
A.D., though the worship of their other gods 
had disappeared long before that date. Isis 
and Horus represented the sacredness of 
motherhood and childhood. Horus was 
often worshipped by 
himself under the name 
of Harpocrates, that is, 
Hor-the-child, Hor 
being a shortened form 
of Horus. He _ repre- 
sented the new birth and 
immortal youth, and 
presided over child- 
birth and the sprouting 
of all green things. 
Tiele, in his “ History 
of Egyptian Religion,” 
says that Isis with 
Horus on her bosom 
became the model for 
the Madonna and the 
Child of the Church 
of Rome. Hyslop, in 
“The Two Babylons,” 
defends the same 
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opinion with great learning and numerous 
quotations. 

Juvenal says that, in the time of Domitian, 
such was the eagerness of the people for 
pictures of the mother and her child, that 
the Roman painters lived upon the goddess 
Isis. ‘The late Dr. Grant of Cairo had a 
long row of statues of the Egyptian and the 
Roman madonnas. They stood in the order 
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of time, and showed the various stages by 
which Isis and Horus were gradually trans- 
formed into the Virgin mother and the child 
Jesus. It was a most interesting object- 
lesson, and a striking testimony to the lofty 
conception of childhood in ancient Egypt, 
and also to the skill with which the 
Church of Rome adopted and adapted 
Pagan usages. 
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II. THe CuiLtp’s Home-LiFe. 


The Nubians, who dwell south 
of the -First Cataract, are said to 
preserve in their purity the habits 
of the ancient Egyptians. There 
the traveller finds the children per- 
fectly naked, except that each wears 
a string about his neck with an 
amulet—the old-world scapula— 
hanging from it. They are sun- 
baked, black-haired, fat, abdomin- 
ous, chubby, and cast in beauty’s 
best moulds. Often a little fel- “**/ 
low, bearing a tiny British or 
American flag—according to the 
nationality of the traveller, which 
is seldom mistaken — stretches 
forth his hand, and sings out 
‘¢ Baa-sis,” “ Baa-sees ” (the infantile form of 
“‘Baksheesh”). Such a Nubian boy, minus 
the flag and the “ baa-sees,” is exactly what 
his forebear of the same age was 4000 years 
ago. Thechildren of the rich wore bracelets 
and anklets, and many charms. There is 
one feature, however, which has not come 
down to our day: the child’s hair in the 
olden time was gathered into a: thick plait, 
which fell over the left ear. This was in 
imitation of the child-god Horus. The 
chfld was usually represented as holding his 
fingers to his lips—an intimation that 
“children should be seen but not heard.” 
They believed, however, that children’s 
words spoken in their temples were truthful 
oracles. The mother used to carry her 
child in a shawl tied round her, just as 
African mothers do to-day. The child was 
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CHILDREN'S 


TCRIES AND PICTURES 


suckled till it was at least three years cid. 
Palestinian mothers did the same, and thus 
Jewish babes and sucklings were capable of 
knowing the Scriptures (2 Tim. iii. 15), and 
offering praise (Ps. viii. 2), and serving in 
the Temple (1 Sam. i. 23, 28). Not one 
single ancient Egyptian house has been pre- 
served ; but in the present we may discover 
the past. As their mud hovels, like those 
our soldiers found around Omdurman, were 
low, dark, and “ stuffy,’ the children were 
reared in the lap of nature and out of 
doors. ‘The mortality among them was very 
great, not from lack of love, but from lack of 
skill. Under the stimulating sun the children 
developed much more rapidly than in our 
dull climate. A wife was generallya mother 
at fifteen, and a grandmother at thirty. It 
is strange that no marriage-scene has yet 
been discovered on the monu- 
ments. The families were large, 
and only the vigorous survived. 
The poor lived on vegetables— 
“the cucumbers, and the melons, 
and the leeks, and the onions, 
and the garlic ” of Numbers xi. 5. 
The papyrus (probably the bul- 
rush of Exodus) and the lotus 
were the two most useful of all 
their plants. They were found 
in every stream, but they have 
now entirely disappeared, though 
the papyrus still flourishes around 
Lake Merom and in the Plain 
of Sharon. Bread was made of 
lotus seeds, which were like 
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poppy seeds, and also of the pith and 
stem of the papyrus. They had also a 
plentiful supply of water-melons. Diodorus 
informs us that a child, till it grew up, cost 
only fifteen shillings, and Ebers believes the 
estimate to be quite credible. Now and 
again the children had to starve. Their 
fathers and mothers, while sober as a rule, 
got drunk on holidays and_feast-days. 
Others, however, say that they were as great 
beer-drinkers as the Germans. They had 
drinking songs, and many kinds of beer and 
wine. Some inscriptions on the monuments 
declare that “beerhouses are the pests of 
the land,” and that “beer destroys the 
soul.” “Thou art a sanctuary without a 
divinity, a house without bread”: “He 
cannot bear to see a full glass or an empty 


world, and they were at infinite pains to 
fortify their dead against them. It was a 
land of magic and superstitious fears, and, as 
in the days of Moses, it swarmed with ma- 
gicians. Their amulets, charms, exorcisms 
were beyond numbering. 

The children herded the geese and cattle, 
gathered herbs, and also dung which was 
dried and used as fuel, and they helped in 
the work in the fields. They could all swim 
from infancy “like ducks,” and during the 
inundation they were nearly as often in the 
water. 

They were a fly-ridden race. In Egypt 
to-day very many children have inflamed 
eyes, rimmed round with fat, undisturbed 
flies. The children are _preternaturally 
patient, and never brush the flies away. 
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one ”—thus they rebuked the drunkard. 
They also had an eye for the humorous side 
of intemperance ; for the monuments repre- 
sent the drunkard carried home on men’s 
heads, like a bale of cotton. The children 
suffered then as now from strikes and the 
riots attending them. ‘The workmen got 
their wages in food on the first of each 
month, and sometimes the supply was ex- 
hausted within a fortnight. A master who 
had given extra rations to his workmen is 
praised as “‘a cherisher of the children.” 
The chief care in the upbringing of the 
child, as it is in Egypt to-day, was to guard 
him against evil spirits. Parents and 
children were kept in bondage all their life 
by their superstitious fears. They were 
always using imaginary precautions against 
imaginary enemies. These mysterious foes 
were believed to follow them into the other 


They believe, it is said, that it is unlucky to 
do so. This plague of flies also sorely 
troubled the Egyptian child 4000 years ago. 
One-tenth of all the prescriptions in the 
“ Ebers Papyrus ” are for sore eyes ; and one 
Egyptologist I know felt his heart beating 
as he discovered in the papyrus the very 
remedy which his mother believed to be good. 
for sore eyes, and often applied to his own. 
Young child-life is the one fixed element 
in the history of our race, and children 
everywhere have practically the same amuse- 
ments. In all lands and ages, young hearts 
have asserted their inalienable right to be 
glad. They know not the unhappy art of 
quadrupling their present miseries by remem- 
brance, regret, anticipation, and the sense 
of wrong. Many would claim an Egyptian 
origin for our toys and games. Dr. Flinders. 
Petrie has recently unearthed many of the 
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old-world toys: jointed dolls, the jumping 
little man, the naughty crocodile, figures 
with movable arms, artificial flowers, black 
dolls, rag dolls, boats, dolls with all their 
furniture—bedstead, mirror, toilet table, &c. ; 
pigs, ducks on wheels. The British Museum 
has a wooden cat with inlaid glass eyes, and 
a movable lower jaw well lined with teeth. 
Toys and amulets were buried with children. 
The boys played at marbles and whipped 
their tops in the street. As they grew older 
they played at balls and ninepins. We may 
believe that then, as now, the children of 
Egypt had little of the overflowing glee and 
tumultuous riot which our children’s games 
draw forth. These features are usually 
found only among free-born children who 
have been reared in a bracing climate. 

He who compares the works of Ebers and 
Maspero with Lane’s “‘ Modern Egyptians ” 
and Dr. Petrie’s newest books, will soon 
conclude that in child-life there is nothing 
new under the sun. These toys are very 
human and very modern. A traveller tells 
that he was moved to tears in the Museum 
at Naples. He there found children’s toys 
from Pompeii which were exactly the same 
as the favourite toys of his own children. 
Then, as now, every village and town had 
its fairs, which were attended by musi- 
cians, jugglers, dancers, fire-eaters, serpent- 
charmers, and dervishes wearing leopard 
skins. Moreover, every temple had the 
most gorgeous processions in honour of 
their gods. These religious shows usually 
occupied the whole day, and all the people, 
young and old, turned out to them. The 
children had thus plenty of entertainment. 

In Greece and Rome the child was usually 
left to the care of the slaves, who often ruined 
it, but the Egyptian child was very carefully 
trained at home. This was possible, as the 
mother was more respected and more in- 
dependent than in any other race of antiquity. 
She did not wear a degrading veil, nor was 
she imprisoned in the harem. The child 
bore her name rather than the father’s. 
This practice had the highest religious sanc- 
tion, for the child Horus was known as the 
son of Isis rather than of his father Osiris. 
Their opening minds were steeped in the 
religion of their parents. The Egyptians 
found it easier to believe that a bull was a 
god, than that this world has no maker. 
The children were diligently trained in the 


fundamental pieties of the soul. They were 
taught to reverence and obey their parents, 
and to show the greatest respect to them 
after death. An undutiful child was the 
rarest of beings among them: he was ex- 
pelled from the community. More was 
expected of their children than in any civil- 
ised nation of our day. This inscription is 
on the Temple at Abydos : “ The most beauti- 
ful thing to behold, the best thing to hear, is 
a child with a thankful breast, whose heart 
beats for his father.” Historians say that 
the earnestness and success with which they 
taught this fundamental duty was the cause 
of the duration of the Egyptian nation. The 
children were also taught to reverence old 
age. 


III. THE SCHOOLBOY IN ANCIENT EGypT. 


He was placed under the protection of 
Thoth, the god of letters, and very great 
attention was given to his education. ‘The 
school discipline was very severe in the land 
of the Bastinado, as some of their witty school- 
maxims show. “The stick came down from 
heaven,” they said, “a blessing from God.” 
‘* The stick does all the work, and is inevit- 
able.” ‘ The ears of a youth are on his back; 
he attends when he is beaten.” It was not 
their way to “spare the child and spoil the 
rod.” ‘They sincerely believed that the rod 
was the child’s friend, and they insisted on 
hard work at school. Naughty boys, as in 
the German Universities, were locked up in 
prison. Lesson time took up half the day ; 
and we can easily believe what is written in 
a papyrus, that “when noon was announced, 
the children left the school shouting for joy.” 

Everywhere there was an enthusiastic love 
of learning. “Give thy heart to learning,” 
says Danuf to his son Pepy, “and love her 
as a mother, for there is nothing so precious 
as learning.” But they were very world- 
wise people, and they loved learning for her 
dowry. Scholarship was almost the only 
passport to success in life, and the ambition 
of the Egyptian father was to make his son 
“a scribe,” or servant of the Government. 
Great attention was thus given to writing, 
and a good writer of hieroglyphics was really 
an artist. Many of their copy-books have 
been discovered. They are wonderfully like 
our own, except in the style of writing. 
Some of them have been corrected by the 
schoolmaster, and have juvenile drawings 
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on the blank page. The headlines display 
such moral maxims as we are familiar with. 
The boys were very precocious. About 
ten their school-days were over, and they 
began the work of life. 

The Egyptians, young and old, delighted 
in story-telling and in tales of adventure. 
They had fables about animals like those of 
sop, and they gave absurd allegorical inter- 
pretations of their ancient books. Egypto- 
logists believe that many of our popular 
stories can be traced to the Nile. 

While the monuments and the papyruses 
give us -the whole of the outer life of the 
ancient Egyptian child, they supply no hint 
of his inner life. These primeval historians 
did not try to trace the river of human life 
up to its new-born rill in the dim uplands of 
infancy. But this is one of the very latest 
of the sciences, and it has recently added 
a new word to our expanding language. 
Paidology or child-study has now many 
students, and Sully’s “Studies of Childhood ” 
show us that it has already created an enor- 
mous literature in France, in America, and 
in our own country. We are told that con- 
gresses for child-study have been held in 
America. Manyare diligently exploring the 
child’s inner life in the hope of discovering 
the sources of thought and feeling, of lan- 
guage and action. A most fascinating study 
it is, and we may hope that it will yield rich 
fruit. It is fostered by the love of science 
and the love of children. But of such studies 
we discover no trace in ancient Egypt or in 
any of the nations of antiquity. The history 
of child-life was fergotten by all their his- 
torians. 

We shall search in vain among the his- 
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torians of the home-life of ancient Egypt for 
any hint of that overflowing love of children, 
that self-sacrificing devotion to them, that 
eagerness to add to their joys, that baby- 
worship we might almost call it, which are 
found in Christian lands. Dr. Flinders 
Petrie, in his last book—* Religion and 
Conscience in Ancient Egypt ”—emphasises 
the fact that the wisdom of the Egyptians 
was negative, “canny,” hard, and calcu- 
lating. With all its excellent qualities it 
lacked ideality and generosity. Both their 
religion and their morality were inspired bya 
reference to worldly advantage. A man’s 
family was thus his larger self, and his care 
for them was not ennobled by self-forgetting 
devotion. We may, however, do wrong to 
that wonderful people by such depreciating 
criticisms, for undoubtedly some of their 
sayings which have come down to us seem 
to reveal a deep mutual affection between 
the parent and the child. 

The persuasion at the heart of this article 
is that, in its home-life, Egypt surpassed all 
the other nations of antiquity. Only by 
comparison and contrast can we fully realise 
the difference Christ has made in the world 
by revealing the worth of the young immortal 
and surrounding him with a halo of sacred 
interest. When we place side by side the 
Egyptian and the Christian ideals of child- 
hood, we shall learn how much we owe to 
Him who, in the days of His flesh, took little 
children in His arms, put His hands upon 
them, and blessed them; and who said to 
His disciples: ‘ Take heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones.” “ Whoso 
shall receive one such little child in my 
name, receiveth me.” 





MY FRIEND 


I saw a little raindrop 
Upon a grassy blade ; 
I touched it not, but in my heart 


A home for it I made ; 


For mirrored in the raindrop 
I saw the skies descend ; 
And Heaven was there. So in my heart 


It came to be my friend. 


xum ff 
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yy No. 2 (P. D. Prior, Melton Mowbray) 
Te 
ld MARKET OVERTON STOCKS 
al No. 1 (Alice Armstrong, Penzance) No. 2.—Market Overton is a small village in 
ed Rutland, and is supposed to occupy the site of the 
he ° THE SILENT WITNESS Roman ‘“ Margidunum.”’ The mother of Sir Isaac 
id- No. 1.—This cross is Ancient British ; its present- | Newton was born here, anda sun-dial on the church 
7" day name is Ive Mathick Cross. It stands on a tower is said to have been made by him. The above 
tle green knoll by the side of the St. Just Road, look- —_ pair of stocks still stand on the Green, being kept 
we ing down over Mount’s Bay, Penzance. in order by several of the older inhabitants. 
to THE BOYS' BRIGADE 
- No. 3.—The Boys’ Brigade 
BO on the march, August tst, 1898, 
my passing through Haydon's Road 
on the way to Wimbledon. 
The Boys’ Brigade was 
founded in 1883 by Mr. Wm. 
A. Smith, of Glasgow, a Volun- 
teer officer. It occurred to 
Mr. Smith, who was interested 
| in a large Sunday-school, that 
: what scholars needed was dis- 
cipline, and the only form of 
| discipline which a boy fresh 
from school and beyond his 
parents’ control would submit 
to must be in the shape of a 
military organisation. He 


found, in the words of the late 
Henry Drummond, that by 
banding them together for a 
No. 3 (G. D. Clarkson, Tooting) weekly drill he ‘could teach 
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them valuable lessons—obedience, reverence, pa- 
tience, manliness, neatness and punctuality—with- 
out their being directly conscious of it, and almost 





in the form of amusement."’ He was successful be- 
yond expectation, and the movement has spread 


throughout the country. 








nay, Canada. 





No. 4 (Annie Lambe, MacGregor Street, Montreal, Canada) 


THE OLDEST CHURCH IN CANADA. 


No. 4.—The small port of Tadonsac is situated 
on the St. Lawrence, at the mouth of the Sague- 


The photograph represents the 


cldest church in Canada, built in 1648, which the 


Indians never passed without a prayer. 





Needless 


to say, it has been kept in good repair ever since. 
Tadonsac is also historical as being the first 
place at which Jacques Cartier landed on his first 














No. 


(P. D. Prior, Melton Mowbray) 





trip to Canada in 1534. 
Canada got its name in 
1541, when the people of 
the expedition under M. 
de Robesval mistook the 
Indian wordKanata (huts) 
for the native name of 
the country. 


JOHN BUNYAN'S 
COTTAGE, ELSTOW. 

No. 5.—This humble 
dwelling is still inha- 
bited, but its pictur- 
esque thatch has been 
covered over with a tiled 
roof, giving quite a mo- 
dern appearance to the 
place. It was in this 
cottage that the great 
dreamer lived after his 
marriage His _ birth- 
place has unfortunately 
been pulled down, 
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No. 6 (Mrs. Darling, Russell Street, Calcutta) 


“FROM INDIA'S CORAL STRAND” 














No. 7 (D. W. Engleburtt, Ilford.) 


No. 6.—A group 
of native Bengali 
Christian women, 
trained and living in 
the Free Church of 
Scotland Mission 
boarding-house in 
Calcutta, with Miss 
White, the teacher 
and lady superinten- 
dent to the left. 
These women, 
through the influ- 
ence and teaching of 
the Free Church 
Mission, are now 
themselves mission- 
aries and teachers in 
the native schools 
and among the hea- 
then children. 


WASHING-DAY 
IN LAS PALMAS, 
GRAND CANARY. 


No. 7.—The women 
use a stream of fully 
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a mile in length, running between the road and a 
high stone wall, for the purpose of washing clothes 
The stream is about two anda half feet wide and 
seven or eight inches in depth. Some of the 
women stand in the water, others kneel by the 


side. There must have been nearly a hundred 
thus busily at work. No doubt there is an early 
rush for the higher parts, as the water will have 
got slightly impure by the time it has reached the 
lower level, 














No. 8 (R. Swanston, Cliftonville Avenue, Belfast) 
SAINT COLUMBA’S HOUSE, KELLS, COUNTY MEATH, IRELAND. 





No. 9 (Marian G. Johnstone, Hope Terrace, Edinburgh) 


No. 8.—This is one of the 
many very old buildings im 
Ireland; it has very thick 
walls and a stone roof, and 
is more than a thousand 
years old. St. Columba 
lived in the sixth century 
There is also an ancient 
round tower in Kells and 
several beautiful stone 
crosses, The famous Book 
of Kells, now in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, 
written inthe ninth century, 
takes its name from this 
place. This book has been 
pronounced ‘the most 
elaborately executed monu- 
ment of early Christian Art 
in existence.” 


“THE SMITH A 
MIGHTY MAN” 
No. 9.—A flash-light pho 
tograph of the smithy of 
the Vale of Yarrow, with 
Adam Scott, the smith, at 
his work. 
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THE CONTEMPORARIES OF OUR LORD 


By THE Rev. Proressorn ALFRED CHURCH, M.A. 


IIl.—ROMAN 


HEN Cicero wrote the famous 
sentence, “ I would sooner err 
in Plato’s company than be 
right with any one else,” he 

was not expressing the general feeling of his 
countrymen. The bent of this feeling was 
not towards Platonism, a noble creed indeed, 
but essentially speculative, and apt, at least 
in the hands of its later exponents, to be- 
come unpractical. The Roman mind, long 
indifferent and even adverse to all philo- 
sophical thought, found, when this temper 
had ceased to be possible, the best satisfac- 
tion for its practical aims in Stoicism. The 
thinkers of this school had always concerned 
themselves with the problems of human 
existence, but this character became more 
marked when the centre of its activity was 
transported from Greece to Rome. In 
making this change, it “ quitted,” to use the 
words of Mr. R. D. Hicks,* “ the school for 
actual life.” There is no need to give any- 
thing like a complete outline of Stoic 
teaching, but there is one among its tenets 
on which it is necessary to insist, because it 
affords a striking parallel to Christianity. 
This is its essentially religious character. It 
would be unjust to say that Platonism was 
atheistic, yet its teaching implied little 
more than a formal acknowledgment of a 
Divine Ruler. Its doctrine of self-existing 
ideas, of which all human virtues were more 
or less imperfect copies, favoured the con- 
ception of a morality that was independent 
of Deity. The gods of Epicureanism were 
notoriously a superfluity, invented, as has 
been already said, to guard against the 
formidable charge of atheism. In_ this 
respect Stoicism differed widely from its 
rival. It acknowledged a Divine Creator of 
the world; in this Creator it saw also a 
Ruler, not one who had abdicated his 
function of government in favour of laws 
which he had established once for all, but 
one who actually regulated its course. The 


* Art. ‘ Stoics” in ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica” 
(Ed. ix.). 


poet of Stoicism, in his address to “ Zeus of 
Many Names,” exclaims : 


No work is wrought on earth apart from Thee, 
Nor in the skies, nor on the rolling sea. 


Nor was this only a general belief. It 
formed an expression of what we may call the 
doctrine of special providences. To prayer 
as affecting divine action and to miracles it 
had no theoretic objection. Some of the 
applications of this creed do not commend 
themselves to us. The consultation of 
oracles, the practice of divination, the science 
of interpreting dreams, seem to us little 
better than follies. But to the ultimate 
reason of the Stoic belief in these things, 
the conviction that God desired to reveal 
His will to His creatures, we gladly yield 
our assent. 

What did a philosophy, thus reinforced by 
what all Christians join in believing to be 
the strongest sanctions, accomplish when it 
came to be applied to actual life? We find 
an answer in the life of L. Annaeus Seneca, 
an answer peculiarly apposite, because it 
brings on the scene for comparison a man of 
eminent position and commanding ability, 
who almost exactly fulfils the condition of 
being a “ Contemporary of Our Lord.” 

Lucius Annaeus Seneca, born in the year 
2 or 3 B.C., was a native of Corduba (Cor- 
dova), in Spain, a country which gave more 
distinguished citizens to Rome than any 
other of its provinces. Early in life he 
migrated, in company with his father, a 
rhetorician of some eminence, to the capital. 
He took up the profession of advocate. In 
this he speedily attained distinction. Emi- 
nence of any kind was perilous when Caligula 
—like all madmen, suspicious—was on the 
throne ; and Seneca would probably have 
perished but for a friend at court, who 
represented to the Emperor that his victim 
was suffering from a mortal disease—Seneca 
was always of a feeble constitution—and that 
it would be a useless offence to public 
opinion to anticipate his death. The tyrant 
contented himself with a sarcastic criticism 
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on Seneca’s style. ‘ Mere cement without 
lime,” he called it. About this time, probably 
before it, as the circumstance would have 
made him better known, Seneca entered on 
public life by taking the office of Questor. 
In 41 A.D. Claudian succeeded Caligula. 
Though the new Emperor was a sincere 
hater of eloquence and letters, Seneca’s 
fortunes were ruined, at least for the time, 
by the change. He was banished to Cor- 
sica at the instance of Messalina, the wife 
ot the Emperor, who took offence at his in- 
timacy with Julia, a princess of the Imperial 
house. Accusations of misconduct brought 
by such a creature as Messalina do not 
require examination. But it is impossible to 
acquit the philosopher of an unmanly im- 
patience under an infliction which ought not 
to have been, at least to a student, hard to 
bear. He had shown, indeed, a certain 
contempt for the vulgar pleasures of Roman 
life. He denounced the use of wine, of per- 
fumes, of the warm bath. He would, but for 
the remonstrances of his father, have limited 
his diet to vegetables. But to find himself 
shut out from all social and political ambi- 
tions was more than his philosophy could 
endure. For a time, indeed, he bore up 
against his fate, and the first production of 
his pen during his exile breathes a spirit of 
constancy and resignation. But in the third 
year his courage failed him; he addressed 
to Polybius, the Emperor’s freedman and 
minister, a humiliating plea for restoration 
to his country. He exhausted his ingenuity 
in devising flatteries of the Emperor, and 
even stooped to say that if he might return he 
would not refuse even on condition of con- 
fessing a crime which he had not committed. 
This meanness availed him nothing. He had 
to spend five more years in exile. It was not 
till Messalina herself was put to death that 
his exile came to an end. Now began the 
most important part of Seneca’s life, the 
period which was most conclusively to try 
the real value of his principles. His patroness, 
Agrippina, had set her heart on securing the 
succession to the throne for her son, the 
young Domitius, better known to us by the 
name of Nero, and she believed that she had 
found in Seneca a powerful helper in the 
accomplishment of her purpose. She offered 
to the philosopher the post of tutor to the 
lad. The offer was, if I may venture on the 
comparison, not wholly unlike that which St. 
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Matthew makes the second and St. ‘Luke the 
third of the temptations with which the Evil 
One assailed the soul of Jesus Christ. “ He 
showed Him in a moment of time all the 
kingdoms of the world, and said, ‘ All these 
will I give Thee, if Thou wilt fall down and 
worship me.’” A man of fifty, who had 
lived through the reigns of Tiberius and 
Caligula, could have been under no illusion 
as to what was or was not possible for the 
tutor of a prince. That he flattered himself 
with hopes of accomplishing some good, we 
may readily allow. ‘The temptation of Satan’s 
offer was not addressed to a vulgar ambi- 
tion for wealth or power, but to a desire to 
benefit mankind. Andas far as giving admir- 
able advice in writing, and probably by word 
of mouth was concerned, Seneca did his 
duty to the utmost. If his pupil had been 
content to shape his life by the maxims of 
his instructor, all would have been well. But 
the condition is one that stands self-con- 
demned. It is sufficient to state it. It 
may be doubted whether such a result has 
ever been attained. No one knew better 
than Seneca that with a pupil of such a 
temper and so circumstanced as the young 
Nero, it was a flagrant impossibility. 

It is not necessary to blame the tutor for 
all the wickedness of his pupil. We need 
not go beyond the teacher’s own acts, and the 
counsels which he gave in the actual emer- 
gencies with which he had to deal. The 
first occasion was the funeral oration which 
Nero, newly come to power, had to pronounce 
over his predecessor. Seneca, who composed 
it, might have found legitimate occasions for 
praise in the dead Emperor’s undoubted love 
for learning and literature. What he actually 
did was to compose a panegyric so grossly 
flattering that the audience could not restrain 
its laughter. Not content with this, he 
actually wrote a bitter satire * on the stupidity 
and cruelty of the man whom he had so 
unscrupulously praised. After a short period 
of assumed moderation, Nero entered on a 
terrible career of crime. He neglected his 
wife, and Seneca abetted him; he poisoned 
his step-brother, Britannicus, and Seneca 
was not ashamed to share in the bounty by 
which the murderer endeavoured to silence 


* Claudius was deified by decree of the Senate. 
In ridicule of this Apotheosis, Seneca wrote a satire 
entitled, Apocolocyntosis, ‘‘ making a man into a 
gourd.” 
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accusing voices. Finally, not to dwell on the 
hideous catalogue of his misdeeds, he put his 
mother to death. In this the criminal com- 
plicity of Seneca culminated. The first 
attempt at murder—it was intended that she 
should be drowned—had failed, and Nero 
sent for Seneca and Durrhus his colleague in 
power, and asked their advice. Seneca put 
to Durrhus, who commanded the Praetorian 
Guard, the question, “Could the army be 
trusted?” Durrhus replied that the soldiers 
would never turn their arms against the 
daughter of the illustrious Germanicus. Let 
the man, he said, who had failed in his first 
attempt, be commissioned to try a second. 
Seneca at least did not protest, and the deed 
was done. But worse was to come. Seneca 
wrote for the Emperor a letter to the Senate 
in which he declared that the dead woman 
had plotted against her son’s life, and in 
despair at her failure had committed suicide. 

And all the time this complaisant coun- 
sellor had been growing enormously rich. 
He is said to have accumulated two millions 
and a half, a sum equal, if we take into 
account the larger purchasing power of 
money, to all but the very largest fortunes of 
modern times. 

So much for Seneca’s application of philo- 
sophy to life. That he was more successful 
when he called it up to fortify him against 
death, I gladly acknowledge. It is true that 
even the meanest Roman knew how to die, 
but the last scene of Seneca’s life, described 
as it is by the master hand of Tacitus, has a 
more than common dignity and pathos. 
Nevertheless, it is a relief to turn from the 
man to his creed. It is possible that we 
may find the rudiments of all or nearly all 
his loftiest thoughts in the dicta of earlier 
sages, but it is certain that they assume in 
Seneca’s pages a full development which no 
earlier time had reached. I will give some 
of his most striking utterances, leaving my 
readers to call up from their own memory 
the parallels, often strikingly clear, which the 
language of Scripture supplies. 

“God has the mind of a father towards 
the good, and loves them much ; ‘ Let them 
be harassed,’ He says, ‘with labour and 
pains and losses, that they may grow truly 
strong.’” 

‘“* Whom God loves, them He fortifies and 
chastises.” 

“God is near us, with us, within us.” 


“The hearts of men are members of God.” 

** What profits it, if you can keep a thing 
secret from man. From God nothing is 
hidden.” 

* As far as is possible, be thy own accuser, 
thy own judge.” 

“Only when the mind is pure and holy, 
can it comprehend God.” 

*‘Cast out from the heart all things that 
rend it; if thou canst not flush them out 
otherwise, then flush out the heart itself.” 

*« Apply thyself to the true riches. It is@ 
chanceful thing to depend for your happiness. 
on gold and silver.” 

* Dost thou mark the pimples of others, 
being covered thyself with ulcers without 
number ?” 

“Give as you would wish to receive.” 

“Good things cannot spring of evil, no 
more than the fig from an olive tree.” 

‘‘ Leaves cannot flourish by themselves. 
They must have a branch whereon to grow, 
whereon to draw sap.” 

“The seed, though it be small, when it has 
found a suitable place, spreads from the least 
into the very largest growth.” 

“To obey God is freedom.” 

It is true that these sentiments, separated’ 
as they are from the general tenour of the 
philosopher’s teaching, may easily leave a 
false impression on the reader. If we are to 
estimate this teaching as a whole, we must 
take into consideration many modifying 
facts. It would not be difficult to put 
together a number of sentences which are 
strongly opposed both to the spirit and the 
letter of Christian theology and morals. 
But to say this is only to say in other words 
that Seneca was a Stoic, not a Christian. 
The Gospel was given to the Jew because 
salvation could not be by the law. It was 
given to the Gentile because salvation could 
not be by philosophy. But this does not 
hinder us from believing that both the law 
and philosophy were bringing men to Christ, 
and never so directly as in the age when 
Christ Himself was manifest in the flesh. 

Something must be said of an interesting 
speculation which the resemblances pointed 
out above have suggested. Had Seneca any 
access to, or any knowledge of the Scripture ?” 
The most plausible form in which this specu- 
lation has clothed itself is the suggestion 
that the philosopher may have come across 
the Apostle Paul at Rome. ‘That the two 
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met is not only possible but probable. It is 
easy to believe that when the Apostle stood 
before Nero, Seneca, who was still the trusted 
counsellor of the young Emperor, may have 
listened to his defence. It is a curious 
coincidence that Gallio, the Roman Governor 
at Corinth, was Seneca’s brother, and it 
does not require any great stretch of 
imagination to suppose that he may have 
communicated to his relative at Rome his im- 
pressions of so interesting a prisoner. Only 
we must remember that the prisoner is a great 
deal more interesting to us than he could pos- 
sibly have been to the Roman official. The 
Roman scholar and gentleman—*“ dulcis (de- 
lightful) Gallio,” a contemporary calls him— 
was evidently worried and annoyed by the 
unintelligible disputes of Oriental fanatics. 
«« He cared for none of these things.” 


The belief in intercourse and even friend- 
ship between Seneca and St. Paul found 
expression in Christian antiquity in a series 
of letters which were supposed to have 
passed between the two. They area manifest 
forgery, probably of the fourth century. 
That they were at one time widely read is 
manifest from the number of manuscripts 
(more than sixty) varying in age from the 
ninth to the fourteenth century. Nor 
are they wholly without interest, though 
they tell us nothing that we do not know 
from other sources about the two corre- 
spondents. 

Any one who desires to follow the subject 
of this paper a little further should study 
the second Dissertation in Bishop J. B. 
Lightfoot’s edition of the Epistle to the 
Philippians. 





“LIFT THE STONE AND CLEAVE THE WOOD” 


By ALICE WAYTE 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. L. RICHARDSON 


HE Head-mistress passed through 
the sixth-form class-room just as the 
girls were leaving, and inquired 
blandly whether they had _ been 

taking Hygiene or Physiology that after- 
noon. 

‘ Neither, Miss Dewar,” answered a dark- 
haired girl laughingly, “we have had the 
queerest lesson you ever heard—about people 
digging things out of the sands in Egypt; 
but awfully nice and interesting.” 

Miss Dewar’s face clouded as she passed on 
down stairs ; this sort of thing vexed hersorely. 
The time-table gave Hygiene or Physiology as 
the work of the last hour, and why on earth 
couldn’t Mrs. Ogilvie keep to it? She was 
secretly a little in awe of that lady, whose 
steady eyes seemed to look right through 
her suave manners and surface-knowledge 
to the shallowness below, and the Head- 
mistress was uncomfortably conscious that 
her shrewdness and worldly wisdom were at 
a discount here. An odd woman, this 


Science-teacher of Brereton High School—- 
gentle and earnest, making few friends, and 


yet impressing her own personality on those 
who came in contact with her just by sheer 
strength. No mistress on the staff managed 
to get such zealous work from her pupils, or 
so roused them to a real grasp of their 
subject ; and it was the force of a powerful 
character making itself felt even through her 
silence, rather than the high degrees she 
held, that made students and teachers alike 
acknowledge her as the cleverest of their 
band. No, there could be no question 
about her capability— the results of the 
yearly examinations placed Brereton School 
among the first in the kingdom with regard 
to the science class, so that Miss Dewar 
could not complain of misused time; yet 
this habit of now and then diverging from 
the authorised plan, and giving the girls an 
impromptu lecture on some alien subject, 
ruffled her terribly. It would have annoyed 
her even more to know that at that moment 
her favourite niece was walking homewards, 
deep in thought on an important point, and 
forming her decision on it, not at all in 
accordance with her aunt’s views, but with 
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the “queer lesson” to 
which she had just been 
listening. 

Mrs. Ogilvie had 
meant to make her girls 
think, and she had suc- 
ceeded ; scarcely one 
who heard the quiet 
impassive words but 
took home a vivid im- 
pression, because they 
were weighted by the 
full conviction of the 
speaker. She had 
chanced to make some 
remark about honest 
work, condemning the 
mere “cram” of facts 
to pass an examination, 
and showing how harm- 
ful this was to charac- 
ter; how the sense of 
brave endeavour and 
knowledge won for its 
own sake was infinitely 
nobler than a_ mere 
temporary gain. And 
it was from this that 
she was led on to tell 
them of how, more than 
a thousand years ago, 
the town authorities of 
a little Arab city, on 
the edge of the Libyan 
desert, gave orders to 
clean out the law-court 
or library, and destroy 
the pile of papyrus 
accumulations. Basket 
after basket of papyri 
were carried away by the slaves and heaped 
up for burning, and the orders were so far 
obeyed that the bonfire was certainly set 
alight. But whether they went no further, 
leaving the pile to smoulder and die, as a 
mass of paper always will unless air is let in, 
or whether some heavy storm put out the 
flames, at any rate only the outside of the 
stack was burnt, and the core layall unharmed. 
Presently the desert sands spread over it, 
for they do over all things, and its very 
existence was forgotten. There lay the 
documents — legal, municipal, literary — 
until quite lately some young Oxford men 
who were digging for treasures found what 











“No mistress on the staff managed to get such zealous werk 


from her pupils” 


they little looked for. Sixty baskets full of 
papyri did they carry to their tent (carried, 
too, in the very baskets that had been used 
by the slaves to bring the rubbish forth 
centuries ago, and kept safe all through the 
ages in the dry warm sand), and many of 
them are of keenest interest to the scholars 
of our day. But the most valued of all, said 
the Science-teacher, is one tiny leaf of a 
papyrus book written in ancient Greek 
characters. And why? Because the writings 
on this fragment are thought to be the words 
of the Lord Jesus. There is not enough 
evidence to show whether they are extracts 
from the Gospel according to the Egyptians, 





‘*\ somewhat one-sided discussion went on” 


or some of the many collections of the 
sayings of our Lord which we know did 
then exist, nor even to prove that these are 
veritable words of Christ ; yet those who 
are most competent to judge have given 
earnest attention and study, and it is gene- 
rally believed that they are really ‘“ Sayings 
of Jesus.” Now one of them runs thus: 
** Raise the stone, and there thou shalt find 
me; cleave the wood, and theream I.” “1 
am not going to try to explain it, girls,” she 
ended ; “if they are indeed the words of 
our dear Lord and Master, they will still be 
alive to thrill your hearts and mine, no less 
than the lawyers and fishermen of Oxyrhyncus 
centuries ago; only, put it with what I said 
about faithful work, and think out the 
meaning for yourselves—nay, /ive it out, 
make it true in your every-day lives. Next 
time we meet, we might perhaps compare 
our ideas.” She calmly gathered up her 
papers, and went silently away, and this was 


what Miss Dewar’s niece was thinking of on 
her homeward way that afternoon. 

This was in Hilda’s mind next morning, 
too, as she and her aunt sat at breakfast and 
a somewhat one-sided discussion went on 
about letters that had arrived on the pre- 
vious day. Her step-mother was in feeble 
health, and urged that now Hilda was nearly 
nineteen she ought to come home; and this 
had roused Miss Dewar’s indignation and 
wrath. 

“ But, Hilda, you must write and explain 
how impossible it is! It is such a pity, such 
a shame, to give up the work you like 
and are doing so splendidly. If it were 
your own mother it would be different, only 
she never would have been so silly as to 
think of such a thing; and I am sure if your 
father understood he would agree with me. 
It’s just downright foolishness, throwing 
away your chances in this way, and after 
all the trouble I have talen to push you on 
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“LIFT THE STONE AND CLEAVE THE WOOD” 


and give you such advantages—such a good 
education, Hilda—and to get you among 
nice people ; it is most unfair to me, too, it 
really is ! And what about Girton next 
year, pray?” 

Hilda stirred her tea dolefully; it did 
seem hard on Aunt Peggy, who had been 
truly good to her, and whose heart was 
set on her going to college next summer, 
then abroad for a year or two, and having 
her back by-and-by as an assistant-mistress 
ready to step eventually into her own post 
whenever she thought fit to resign. For the 
last ten years Hilda had lived with her aunt, 
going daily to the High School, and it seemed 
far more home than the dingy house in 
London, where she only spent a few weeks 
now and then. She knew very well this had 
always been Aunt Peggy’s cherished plan, 
and she did feel honestly grieved to thwart 
it, and to seem so ungrateful and rebellious. 

But surely it was harder 
for her? By reason of 
good looks, pretty dresses, 
genuine kindness, and real 
cleverness in her lessons, 
the girl had always been 
popular at school, a leader 
among her fellows, while 
Miss Dewar’s charming 
niece was always welcomed 
in what that lady termed 
“the best houses ” of the 
little cathedral town. She 
had had her own pretty 
bedroom and study, the 
envy of half her girl-friends, 
and the delight of her 
own heart: and had been 
allowed to do very much 
as she chose, provided 
she studied diligently and 
satisfied her teachers. 

All this must come to 
an end! It was not so 
much the querulous letter 
of the weak, silly little step- 
mother as the few lines 
from her father, which 
stated the case clearly, 
leaving it for Miss Dewar 
and Hilda to decide. For 
the invalid’s ailments could 
not be cured; the 


doctors feared she was 
XXVIII—13 
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rapidly growing worse, and that little could 
be done even to prolong her life. True, 
she and Hilda knew little of each other, and 
had scarcely a thought in common; but 
there was no other daughter, no one else 
who could go to her; and it was plain that 
some kind hand was sorely needed to help 
her along the path that was like to prove 
hard indeed to her poor wavering feet. In 
the quiet watches of the night Hilda had 
prayed that she might perceive and know 
what things she ought to do, and also might 
have grace and power faithfully to fulfil the 
same, and now she felt quite sure as to 
where her duty lay. 

Two years passed before Hilda was again 
in Brereton for a “school garden-party” that 
was to mark her twenty-first birthday. The 
black garments she had been wearing for some 
months were laid aside, and she looked her 
best in hat and dress and ribbons all of white. 


‘The strange silent woman drew the girl's arm within her own” 
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“You are a puzzle, child,” said Miss 
Dewar, as they sauntered out among the 
flower-borders to await the guests; “one 
would think you had never expected any- 
thing else than keeping house for your 
father and looking after the boys, and no- 
body would imagine you had any higher 
ambitions at all; it is a mystery to me how 
you could let everything drop as you have 
done, and be just as well content to have no 
soul above domestic affairs—the servants 
and nursing and mending and all the rest 
of it.” 

“ How do you know I’m so satisfied, and 
have no higher ambitions, auntie? ” said the 
girl, half in jest and half in earnest. 

‘Oh, by the tone of your letters all 
along ; and now by your face and manner,” 
replied Miss Dewar, eyeing her tan Suede 
glove complacently as she drew it on, 
‘‘ Besides, when I saw your father last year 
he told me it was such a relief that you 
settled down at once without a fuss, and 
were soon heart and soul in linen-presses 
and jam-cupboards and medicine bottles, 
and never troubled a bit about giving up 
college. Well, it is a good thing that you 
like it, as you chose that line, but certainly 
your education is just wasted, and I must 
say I always thought you were worth some- 
thing better, and that you would have been 
sorry to give up your books. Ah, dow are 
you, dear Mrs. Cross?” and the Head- 
mistress moved forward with her most im- 
pressive manner. ‘ 

Hilda’s feelings were mixed and _per- 
plexing; true, she had striven bravely to 
keep a sunny face, and not let her dear 
father think she grudged the sacrifice, but 
still she had always thought he realised 
that it was a sacrifice, aud gave her credit 
for her courage ; true, she had put herself 
“ heart and soul” into the home duties, but 
oh, how irksome they sometimes were, how 
hard the task had been, how often a tear was 
wiped away in secret! And now it did 
seem almost too bad that every one should 
assume it had been quite easy, and that she 
merely diked doing the work because she had 
tried to be cheerful and good over it. Aunt 
Peggy even seemed to think less of her for 
not having fretted over the books and 
studies that it had really cost so much to 
give up! But yet ought she not to be 
glad that her bravery had carried the day ? 
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Did it not prove that she had fought loyally, 
since even those who loved her best could 
believe she was happy and satisfied? Yes, 
there had been dreary hours and keen 
regrets, and many a time she had longed 
intensely for the dear easy Brereton days 
again; but she did believe she had been 
shown what things she ought to do, and 
spite of many a failure and mistake surely 
this was a token that her prayers had been 
heard and that she had been granted grace 
and power faithfully to perform the same. 
“ He knows, He understands,” thought the 
gitl: ‘‘and after all, it was well worth while, 
for it was through having the stone to raise 
and the wood to cleave that I found the 
Lord Christ.” 


It was when most people had gone, and 
the sweet summer air was full of evening 
scents, that Hilda walked up and down 
under the limes with the odd Science- 
mistress : and the talk went deeper than the 
merry chatter that had resounded all the 
afternoon amid the sunshine and the flowers. 

“Oh, I know Iam not too old even now,” 
she was saying, “but there is not a chance 
of it. I did rather wonder, when my step- 
mother died, whether I couldn’t establish a 
good housekeeper and get away; but father 
would be so lonely, and the boys depend on 
me a good deal now, and altogether I soon 
saw it was not to be dreamed of. But, oh 
dear, it does sometimes seem disappoint- 
ing!” 

“Then do you think your education is 
wasted, Hilda?” inquired Mrs. Ogilvie. 

“ Wasted ? oh no, no, a thousand times no. 
Why, I could not be half the friend father 
lets me be, but for that; and that’s how 
I got hold of Bob and Arthur at first, 
entirely. You see I used to help them with 
their lessons at night, and Arty could never 
understand mathematics till I showed him. 
But I think the best bit God has let me do 
‘vas to help my poor litle stepmother, 
She suffered horribly,” she said with a 
shudder, “and towards the end she learnt 
—I think she understood why God sent her 
such pain, and it all grew so different ; we 
hadn’t used to like each other, but at last we 
loved one another very much. Oh, Mrs. 


Ogilvie,” she cried with a rush of feeling, 
and the tears running fast down her face, 
“it was the last lesson you gave us in the 
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old class-room, and you said by when we 
next met we were to try and find the mean- 
ing of the Saying of Jesus ; it’s a long time 
ago, and I’m only beginning to understand 
it, and I want to know if our ideas agree.” 
The strange silent woman drew the girl’s 
arm within her own, and gave of her best in 
response to the opening of her heart. For 
she too had pondered much on the words 
of cheer that gave promise, to the faithful 
lonely worker as to the faithful lonely 
worshipper, of the presence of the Lord. It 
had come to bea great reality to her, that 
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revelation of the risen Christ as a very pre 
sent helper in active service of our fellows ; 
and once more the words that she spoke in 
thoughtful reverence sank deep into Hilda’s 
mind. Not a worker in the whole round 
world, she told her, but may be glad in the 
comfort of this saying, because the humblest 
bit of homely drudgery may just bring the 
sense of God’s nearness, and so claim our 
utmost skill and earnestness, as being done 
in the presence of the Lord who stands by 
transforming our daily tasks into a sacra- 
ment. 


LIFE * 


By LADY BATTERSEA 


Y experience of many years amongst 
workers engaged in all manner of 
work has strongly impressed on 
me the belief that work would be 

better done, with more serenity of temper 
and under more harmonious conditions, if 
the amenities of life were better considered. 
In the same way, life itself as carried on in 
the home and the family would run more 
easily, and would therefore lead to happier 
results if these same amenities were regarded 
as necessaries rather than as luxuries. 

To-day I should like to say a few words 
on the amenities of life 

(1) In connection with public life, and 

(2) As they affect the home or inner life. 

As this is a conference of women workers, 
it might be best to begin by the former, 
although I do not feel it to be the most im- 
portant. 

In these days women are encouraged to 
take an active interest in work of all kinds ; 
in questions connected with education, 
philanthropy, legislation, medicine, nursing, 
and so on. 

Women of all classes—if I may use that 
objectionable word—of all ages, and of 
varied brain power, meet on a common plat- 
form, and are perpetually coming across one 
another in their many and diverse walks of 
life. They are necessarily brought very 

* A paper read at the Norwich Conference of 
the N.U.W.W., Nov. 1898. 


much into prominence, and their social re- 
lationship with one another and with men 
has naturally been much extended. If they 
are capable, earnest, or brilliant women, 
they feel that they rightfully hold a certain 
power, that their words and their opinions 
carry some weight. ‘This is but the natural 
result of the devoted lives they are leading, 
or of their intellectual distinction ; when they 
rise to a really first-rate eminence, you will 
find that they often add humility to talent, 
and that they are modest about their own 
achievements. 

The greater the work the greater should 
be the humility, for in nine cases out of ten 
the worker would feel that she has been out- 
stripped by many others in the very path she 
has chosen ; and if she has a generous nature 
she will admire the more thorough or suc- 
cessful competitor, and not spoil her humility 
by envy. If this be her frame of mind she 
will have a very clear notion of the amenities 
of life; and if she adds a certain grace or 
charm of manner and tact in her relation 
to other workers she will not fail to bring 
about a little kingdom of heaven upon 
earth. 

Good work can suffer from bad manners. 
Women with the best intentions, the highest 
motives, and loftiest aspirations can make 
themselves so intensely disagreeable that the 
work and the worker get cordially disliked. 

Some people think there is a certain 
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bracing quality in being disagreeable. “I 
always speak the truth” is a phrase we hear 
over and over again from the best of women 
—the best but not the most tactful. “I 
gave her a bit of my mind,” but why should 
it always be the most disagreeable bit? 
Why should not the truth be gently and 
kindly spoken; why blurted out into the 
face of some shrinking woman recipient ; 
why not left unspoken at times where it can 
do no good and can but act asa salve to 
the speaker’s conscience? Why say, for in- 
stance, without previous deliberation or 
thought to some friend engaged in a work 
that absorbs her life: “My dear Miss C., 
you are taking an immense deal of 
trouble about the subject in which you 
are interested, but really it is very unimpor- 
tant, and it is a pity you should waste so 
much time over it; I do not think you 
know, or can be aware, how little import- 
ance it bears just outside your own circle.” 
Poor Miss C. gives a shiver, goes home to 
reflect upon—not her own shortcomings, but 
the uselessness of her object in life—loses 
heart, works badly, and becomes a failure ; 
or she may give way to a burst of undignified 
passion that is not in keeping with the 
career she has mapped out for herself. 
On another day Mrs. S. finds her very low 
and dejected, or hurt and revengeful, and 
starts at the recollection of her own words, 
spoken in the pride and strength of her own 
achievements. She has ruined a life, but 
she only spoke the truth as she thought it 
should be spoken. 

Again, Miss B. is very anxious to start 
some work on her own account ; she is just 
settling in a provincial town and _ believes 
that she will there find an opening for the 
philanthropic effort which she has at heart. 
She has made her plans, and full of vigour 
and energy, is about to begin when an old 
resident of the town (Mr. A.) calls upon her 
and wishes to draw Miss B.’s attention to 
the fact that the same kind of scheme already 
exists in the town; that the two would over- 
lap, would impoverish one another ; that in 
fact the newer scheme is hardly needed. 
But Miss B., “ pride in her port, defiance in 
her eye,” urges that her scheme must be the 
better; it is more matured ; more up to date; 
has the benefit of her own vast experience. 
Mr. A. humbly suggests co-operation. That 
is too much for Miss B.! Assured of her 
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own powers and the splendour of her own 
scheme, she advises Mr. A. to let the work, 
to which he has given some of the best years 
of his life, die a natural death, as she will 
not give way—no, it would be against her 
principles ; against all that she has held and 
taught for years. So the older charity goes 
to the wall. Some may be deeply wounded ; 
others well-nigh ruined in the process. The 
little town is divided by strife and conten- 
tion; there are two factions that will never 
be united. Miss B. has won the day—but 
at what cost! The amenities of life are 
torn to shreds, and the very work itself must 
suffer. 

Here we might recall Asop’s fable, in which 
we read how the traveller wore his cloak in 
the wind, and shed it in the sunshine: in 
the same way the prejudices that cling to 
men and women in the face of opposition 
have a trick of melting before the sunshine 
of a genial manner; thus a point may be 
gained by concession, or by an amiable way 
of disagreeing, when it would never have 
been carried in heated argument or by deter- 
mined resistance. ) 

Then there is the Philanthropist, who is 
afraid of making herself too pleasant. Honeyed 
words, kind glances, a gentle voice, may be 
all very well for those who are lax in their 
morals and easy in their lives, but the rigidly 
good and the reformer must not give way to 
luxuries in any shape or form. This is well 
exemplified in a clever little book that ap- 
peared some thirty years ago, called “ ‘The 
Owlet of Owlestone Edge,” where a clergy- 
man’s wife—significantly named Mrs. Badger 
—is accredited with the following remark : 

*‘T thought the old man would be the 
better for a little wine, for he seems very 
weak and failing, so I sent him a pint of 
port, putting a lump of camphor in it by 
way of precaution.” 

«Precaution, my lamb!” exclaims the hor- 
rified husband. 

“Yes, Mr. B., nobody will drink port with 
pleasure that has camphor in it.” 

When women first came to the fore in 
public work, now some forty or fifty years 
ago, it was their endeavour to look as business- 
like as possible, and as totally different as 
they could from their more idle and elegant 
sisters. Now fashion has grown wiser ; the 
same mode of dress is found to suit work 
and play. Women wish to charm as well as 
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to instruct, and the woman who takes her 
place on the School Board or in the 
lecture room is frequently as neatly and 
becomingly attired as her sister at a tennis 
party or in her own garden. Would that 
her manners were always as becoming as 
her dress ! 

Elocution is an art that has increasing 
followers: public speaking amongst women 
has brought about regard to manner and 
diction such as was never known before. If 
only the soft and pathetic voice were in all 
cases the organ of a conciliatory spirit and a 
generous nature! Not that I would wish 
the regard for the amenities of life to discount 
straightforward speaking. Some persons in 
their desire to be pleasant or to please are 
prone to gloss over, or evade, a disagreeable 
yet necessary statement ; they conceal their 
own opinions on views in order not to wound 
the feelings of a beloved parent or much 
valued friend ; they demur from giving the 
one word of advice or warning which might 
have. proved invaluable, and in their desire 
to be sympathetic they lose their single- 
mindedness and love of truth. 

The balance should be strictly kept be- 
tween a tactless manner of stating unpleasant 
things and a sympathetic manner that is 
hiding a falsehood; and, above all, the 
speaker or worker should, however unpopular 
it may make her, hold fast to what she thinks 
right and true. 

And now as to the amenities of life in re- 
gard to the home existence. 

In the August number of the Nineteenth 
Century Mrs. Hugh Bell has written a very 
original and pungent paper on “ A Plea for 
the Better Teaching of Manners,” in which she 
says: ‘If urbanity were persistently taught 
and practised in the home there would not be 
so much to learn, and especially to unlearn, 
with regard to intercourse with the world at 
large. People would not then have two 
manners—one to use in public and one in 
private. ‘There would be less self-conscious- 
ness and less affectation, for these arise from 
trying to do a thing of which we are un. er- 
tain, to assume a manner which we have im- 
perfectly acquired. I am _ not saying, of 
course, that in every respect the code of be- 
haviour should be the same at home as 
abroad ; that would be absurd; only the 
difference, it seems to me, should lie in the 
direction of there being less reserve in the 


family circle than amongst strangers, but not 
less gentleness and courtesy.” 

After all, why should good manners only 
appear with our best clothes? Why should 
anything be good enough for home con- 
sumption? And, indeed, why should not 
the workaday clothes be clean, neat, pleasant 
to look upon, and, if possible, graceful and 
attractive ; then manners would have to suit 
them? It is really far more necessary to 
conciliate those nearest and dearest to us 
than the stranger whom we may seldom 
see. 

Home life can be made delightful or the 
reverse by observing or disregarding the 
amenities of life ; for instance, an evening 
where every member of the family contributes 
some iota to the general cheerfulness of the 
hour, and in so doing invigorates the weary 
bread-winner or hard-worked housewife for 
the morrow’s work—as opposed to the fire- 
side where each one sits apart engaged in 
his or her favourite pursuit, oblivious of the 
fact that the evening should be a time of 
general recreation and exchange of ideas; 
the hour of poetry in the prose of life. This 
should apply very particularly to the young, 
who in these days of extended education and 
lofty pursuits are sometimes contemptuous 
of the little things that make the old happy. 

English boys are trained to be courageous, 
why not to be courteous to their sisters and 
sisters’ friends? English girls, who, running 
their brothers hard at work and at play, are 
developing into splendid young goddesses of 
height and form, should not forget to be 
gentle to their less fortunate elders, who 
have not had their chances with the tennis 
racket, or the golf club. Husbands and 
wives after the first few weeks of entrancing 
conjugal felicity should not startle, maybe 
disgust, one another by a lapse into careless, 
unmannerly ways, that rapidly degenerate 
into positive rudeness. 

The amenities of life should surround 
home life, should make it beautiful, sacred, 
indestructible. 

Members of the same family should not 
taunt one another with remarks upon their 
own performances and each other’s short- 
comings. When such things as early rising, 
cold baths, upright chairs, regular exercise 
and peculiar diet, take the place in people’s 
minds of exalted virtues or noble acts, then 
you may be sure that the amenities of life 
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will be hopelessly disregarded. Edith takes 
to late hours, reclining on sofas, rich food, 
novel reading, to be as unlike as possible to 
that tiresome Mary. 

We know that both Dorothea in “ Middle- 
march,” and Catherine in ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” 
by their somewhat strained views of existence, 
brought about a kind of revolt in those 
nearest to them, in the persons of their 
sisters Celia and Rose; whilst unknown to 
themselves their very virtues, serene and 
unbending, developed into a form of selfish- 
ness. 

As a sense of humour gives us a true 
sense of proportion, so does a feeling for the 
amenities of life give us an instinct of real 
sympathy with others; the sympathy that 
makes it blessed to receive as well as to give. 

Some people in their ardour for work or 
the serious side of life neglect that which 
makes it beautiful and attractive ; they for- 
get that Dame Nature is not sparing with 
her amenities; that she embroiders the 
meadows with gold, that she trails the water- 
lily in her streams ; that she paints the sky 
with colours that drive the artist to despair. 

Time is not wasted in adding to the 
amenities of life; the comfort and elegance 
of our living-rooms, the careful arrangement 
of flowers, the harmony of colour and the 
sweet strains of music, all add to the pleasure 
of existence. And these pleasures bring 
about legitimate happiness, such happiness 
as is not locked up in one person’s breast, 
but overflowing, makes the lives of many 
brighter. 

If a master or mistress of a large establish- 
ment has courteous manners and a genuine 
regard for the feeling of others, it is probable 
that the servants will catch the prevailing 
tone, and a spirit of refinement and good- 
breeding will insensibly gain a footing in 


such a home. Children should be taught 
from their earliest years to treat servants 


with politeness and not to think that a gift. 


in money or kind can make up for rude 
words or can ensure esteem or affection. 

Although no active form of charity may be 
practised in’such a household (there may be 
no philanthropist amongst the sons or 
daughters), although the verb “to be” may 
be more regarded than the verb “to do,” 
still such graces as sweetness and amiability, 
such virtues as unselfishness, rare charity 
and unflagging devotion may be looked for 
in a soil that has been carefully nurtured by 
the amenities of life. 

No home life can be perfect without 
sympathy ; no public life can be at its best 
without a tactful, spontaneously generous 
feeling for others: in a word the fine 
manners that come from a good heart are 
essential to both. Fine manners are not a 
veneer ; they are a pervading reality; they 
add a delicate charm to the most beautiful 
form and face, as well as to the homeliest ; 
we may liken them toa radiant sunset, which 
in itself may not be of any practical use in 
the universe, but which can and does glorify 
equally one of Nature’s sublimest scenes 
and the quiet meadow of an English home- 
stead. 

As there are colour-blind people in the 
world, so there may be some to whom beauty 
in its many and different shapes does not 
appeal; but these are exceptions to the general 
rule of human beings. We can all cultivate 
one form of beauty—beautiful manners, and 
in so doing, we are really adding to the 
graces of the soul and the heart on which 
depend the amenities of life ; 


For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind. 
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SOME NOTABLE SONS OF 


THE CLERGY 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A. 


S you pass through the village you 
cannot mistake the vicarage. It is 

a homelike place with a mingled 

air of refinement and simplicity 

about it. The pink country-roses hang 
round its windows, the pigeons strut about 
the paths, thin 
wreaths of smoke 
go up from the 
massy chimneys. 
The vicarage gar- 
den is a peaceful 
spot, and a path 
leads from it to 
one yet more 
peaceful, where 
clustered round 
the broken 
Churchyard Cross 
lie the village dead 
of many genera- 


tions. There the 
vicars rest among 
their flocks at 
last. ° 


From the glebe- 
field you can hear 
the shouting of the 
boys. There is 
cricket or rounders 
going on, for it is 
holiday-time. As 
you round the cor- 
ner you can see 
the lithe figures of 
the boys at their 
play, racing, shouting, full of gladness and 
grace. It is surprising to think how much 
of England’s future is bound up with the 
future of the parsons’ sons, who scam- 
per in the mead, or read their books 
under the trees. There is an old cruel 
saying about “parsons’ sons.” It is the 
purpose of this paper to show what a wicked 
libel it is. 

This will best be done by going into the 
world of every-day and picking out the 
leaders in every branch of life and seeing 
whether the parsonage and the manse have 
or have not sent fit representatives to the 
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great Parliament of life. 
surprise us. 


The result may 
Indeed it may be said that there 
are few great men who have not either had a 
clergyman for their father or grandfather. 
Those who have not had this advantage 
have many of them done their best to 
remedy the matter 
by marrying into 
clerical families. 
As a nation 
“our home is on 
the deep.” Let 
the admirals have 
the first place. 
There is Lord 
Charles Beresford, 
who bombarded 
Alexandria in 
1882, was in the 
Nile Expedition 
in 1885, and com- 
manded the naval 
brigade at Abu 
Klea and Metem- 
meh. His name 
was specially men- 
tioned in the 
speeches in both 
Houses of Parlia- 
ment in the vote 
of thanks for the 
operations in the 
Soudan. Heand 
his brother Lord 
William, who 
holds the Victoria 
Cross, are the sons of the late Marquess 
of Waterford, who was an Irish clergy- 
man. There is Admiral Sir Walter 
Grubbe, who was severely wounded in the 
Ashantee War, was afterwards in charge at 
Devonport Dockyard, and has been Presi- 
dent of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, 
till quite recently. ‘There is Vice-Admiral Sir 
Edward Seymour, who served in the Crimea, 
was present at the taking of Canton, was 
wounded in Africa in 1870, and was Cap- 
tain of H.M.S. /ris in the Egyptian War. He 
holds a Royal Humane Society’s medal. Sir 
Alexander Buller, K.C.B., comes from a 
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Cornish vicarage ; Sir James Hopkins is 
the son of the late Vicar of Nuffield in 
Oxfordshire. Sir William Dowell, who 
holds many medals and distinctions and 
received the thanks of Parliament for his 
services in the Egyptian War, is the son 
of the Rev. W. Dowell, Vicar of Holme 
Lacey. Another “V.C.,” Admiral Bythe- 
sea, comes from Freshford Vicarage. And 
lastly Admiral Noel, whose distinguished 
services in Crete have so lately been re- 
cognised by the Queen, is the son of the 
late Rev. Augustus W. Noel, who held the 
living of Stanhoe in Norfolk. He has also 
been a Lord of the Admiralty since 1893. 

If we turn to the Army the result is 
equally striking. Men renowned for 
gallant deeds, generalship, and military 
tactics, who are the sons of clergymen, are 
very numerous in the service. Sir Eyelyn 
Wood, the present Adjutant-General to 
the Forces, is the youngest son of the 
late Rev. Sir John Page Wood, and was 
born near Braintree in Essex in 1838. 
Sir Evelyn first saw something of a 





sailor’s life in the Crimea, and then served 
in India, taking part later on in the 
Ashantee, Kaffir, Zulu, and ‘Transvaal 
wars. In 1883 he raised the Egyptian 
Army, and he served in the Nile Expedi- 
tion of 1894. Another member of our 
Military Administration, Sir John Charles 
Ardagh, the Director of Military Intelli- 
gence at the War Office, is a clergyman’s 
son. He entered the Royal Engineers 
in 1859, and sat on the Bulgarian Boundary 
Commission in 1879,and was made Com- 
missioner for the delimitation of the Turco- 
Greek frontier in the year of the Berlin 
Conference. He was in action at the 
battles of Alexandria, ‘Tel-el-Kebir, El 
Teb, Tamaai and Ginnis. He was ap- 
pointed to his present post in 1896. Sir 
Arthur Bigge, now Private Secretary to 
the Queen, saw service in the Zulu War, 
and was aide-de-camp to Sir Evelyn Wood. 
His father was Vicar of Stamfordham, and 
he himself married the daughter of the 
Vicar of Butleigh, in the diocese of Bath 
and Wells. 
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Colonel Sir Edward Thackeray is the son 
of the Rev. Francis Thackeray, late Vicar 
of Broxbourne. He too holds the Victoria 
Cross. He entered the army in 1858 and 
retired in 1888. He served through the 


Indian Mutiny and obtained the “ V. C.” 
for gallantry at the siege of Delhi. In 
the Afghan War of 1879 he was _ badly 
wounded, and received the medal. His 
book on the two great campaigns in which 
Among 


he served can be easily obtained. 
old Crimean he- 
roes may be men- 
tioned Sir Richard 
Taylor, who com- 
manded the 79th 
Cameron High- 
landers at Sebas- 
topol, and served 
in the Mutiny as 
well, the son of 
the Rev. the Hon. 
Edward Taylor ; 
General J. R. 
Hume of the 55th 
who served 
through the cam- 
paign, and was 
wounded at the 
Redan and men- 
tioned in dis- 
patches; Sir 
Michael Anthony 
Biddulph who is 
the son of the 
Rey. T. S. Bid- 
dulph and is now 
Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod, 
an officer indis- 
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Ludness, who is in command of the Quetta 
District. 

This list of distinguished officers might be 
indefinitely prolonged, as the parsonage 
seems to have an affinity for the Army, 
especially for the Royal Engineers. But it 
may be interesting to turn to Parliament, 
and see what clergymen’s sons are there, 
though it must be remembered that since 
most of them have to earn their living — 
remunerative branches of life are generally 
most attractive. 
Yet we have 
among members 
of the House of 
Commons the 
Right Hon. Henry 
Chaplin, —_ Presi- 
dent of the Local 
Government 
Board, who has 
represented the 
Sleaford Division 
of Lincolnshire 
since 1885. He 
went into Parlia- 
ment for Mid- 
Lincolnshire in 
1868, and _pre- 
sided over the 
Board of Agri- 
culture under the 
last Conservative 
Government. An- 
other Lincoln- 
shire man in- 
terested in agri- 
culture is Mr. R. 
Yerburgh, 
Member for Ches- 
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pensable at all 

Court functions ; 

and Sir John Luther Vaughan, younger brother 
of the late Master of the Temple, and fourth 
son of the Vicar of Leicester, who after 
receiving the Crimean medal, entered the 
Indian Army and served through the 
Mutiny, and also at Kabul. 

At present we have in India among 
those in command of the forces Sir 
Charles Mansfield Clarke, at Madras, the 
son of the Rev. Sir Charles Clarke, who 
held the living of Hanwell from 1847 to 
1868, and Sir William Galbraith the son 
of the Rev. John Galbraith, Rector of 


ter, who is a son 

of the late Vicar of 
Sleaford. His hobby is the advocacy of a 
system of nationalgranaries to ensure a supply 
of corn in case of war. The father of Mr. R. 
W. Perks, Member for the Louth Division of 
Lincolnshire, is the son of a Wesleyan Minis- 
ter, who had the distinction of presiding 
over the Wesleyan Conference. As a Civil 
Engineer he has been connected with the 
Manchester Ship Canal and the Severn 
Tunnel, and as a Wesleyan with all the good 
works of that body. Mr. Sidney Gedge, 
Member for Walsall, and formerly Member 
for Stockport, is not only a clergyman’s son 
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but is himself also a licensed Preacher in the 
Dioceses of London and Rochester. He 
took a first class in Moral Science at Cam- 
bridge, and during his long life has been 
intensely interested in the progress of the 
Church of England, contributing articles on 
church subjects frequently tothe press. Mr. 
F. Faithfull Begg, Member for the St. 
Rollox Division of Glasgow, is also a promi- 
nent man, whose father was in holy orders, 
his mother being a daughter of another 
clergyman, the Rev. F. Faithfull. Among 
others might be named Mr. James Round, 
who has stood for Harwich since 1885, and 
Mr. David Brynmor Jones, Q.C., Member for 
Swansea since 1895, whose father the Rev. 
Thomas Jones was chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union. It is interesting to 
remember that Robert Browning the poet 
wrote an introduction to a volume of 
sermons by the member’s father. But a 
complete list of such members would be a 
very long one, 

Let us turn to the government of India 
and the Colonies. England very often sends 
her best sons abroad, and here again the 
“sons of the clergy” are very much in 
evidence. First comes Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, the new Governor-General of 
India, who has so lately been called from an 
Under-Secretaryship of State to perhaps the 
proudest position an English subject can 
hold. He is the eldest son of the Rev. 
Alfred Nathaniel Curzon, Baron Scarsdale, 
and has been a marked man all through his 
career. Ten years ago Lord Curzon would 
have had as his neighbour in Ceylon, Sir 
Arthur Birch, son of a former Rector of 
Reydon and Bedfield. Sir George Bowen 
again between the years 1859 and 1887 was 
successively Governor of Queensland, New 


Zealand, Victoria, Mauritius and Hong 
Kong. His father was Rector of Taugh- 
boyne. Sir Walter Sendall, son of the Rev. 


S. Sendall, late Vicar of Billington in York- 
shire, has been Governor of Barbados, and 
is now Governor of British Guiana. Sir 
Herbert Murray, Governor of Newfound- 
land, is the son of a late Bishop of Rochester, 
while the Governor of British Honduras, 
Mr. David Wilson, is the son of the late 
Dean Wilson of Aberdeen, and the Governor 
of Fiji, Sir George O’Brien’s father was 
Bishop of Ossory and Ferns. 

‘Taking the Council of India alone which 
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consists of thirty-four members—the clergy- 
men’s sons on it are the Vice-President Sir 
Charles Crosthwaite, his brother, the Vice- 
roy’s agent in Rajputana, Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot of the Madras Civil Service, Sir 
Alexander MacKenzie, Lieut. Governor of 
Bengal, Sir James Peile, of the Bombay Civil 
Service, Sir Charles Turner of the Madras 
Judicial Department, Lieut.-General Sir C. 
M. Clarke, and His Excellency the Viceroy, 
as we have seen. This is a goodly list. 
Other well-known civilians like Sir Charles 
Lyall and Sir Charles Elliott, the late 
Governor of Bengal, whose interest in 
mission-work is so deep, might swell the list 
if it were necessary, but indeed the Indian 
Army and the Indian Civil Service have 
been largely recruited from clerical families. 

In the Diplomatic Service her Majesty’s 
* Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary ” at the Court of the King of Spain, 
Sir Drummond Wolff, who years ago was a 
member of the “ Fourth Party,” is a son of 
the Rev. Dr. Wolff, and his mother was a 
daughter of the second Earl of Orford. 
Her Majesty’s envoy at Belgrade (Servia), 
Mr. Edmund Fane, is a son again of Pre- 
bendary Fane. 

But in the whole field of colonial expan- 
sion parsons’ sons have done great things. 
Ail the world knows that Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
came from Bishop Stortford rectory, being 
the fourth son of the Rev. Francis Rhodes. 
Sir Godfrey Lagden, our Commissioner in 
Basutoland, is another instance ; the son of 
the Rev. R. O. Lagden he himself married 
the daughter of the Bishop of Pretoria. Sir 
Guilford Molesworth, son of the late Vicar 
of Rochdale, who was consulting engineer 
to the Indian Government ; Sir John Kirk, 
who was chief officer in the Livingstone 
Expedition, and Sir John Stokes, the senior 
Vice-president of the Suez Canal Company, 
have all worked in different ways for Eng- 
land’s future, and their fathers were clergy- 
men. 

Keeping still to practical life we notice 
two leading architects, Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
son of the late Bishop of London, and Mr. 
F. C. Penrose, for many years surveyor to 
the fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institution of British 
Architects. His father held the living of 


Bracebridge. Among great engineers we see 
Mr. Alexander B. W. Kennedy, once pro- 
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fessor at Univer- 
sity College, now 
chief engineer to 
the Westminster 
Electric Supply 
Corporation, and 
engineer to the 
wonderful new 
Waterloo. and 
City Railway, 
which is the 
pioneer of so 


much improve- 
ment in travel- 
ling. Among 


bankers there is 
Mr. Edward 
Brodie Hoare, 
member for 
Hampstead, a di- 
rector of Lloyd’s 
Bank, and a son 
of Canon Hoare, 
the well - known 
Evangelicai 
leader at ‘Tun- 
bridge Wells. A 
great merchant 
may fitly close the 
list. Mr. Charles 
W. Macara, the greatest of cotton-spinners 
and the president of their association, is 
the son of a Scotch minister. He was the 
first organiser of the “ Lifeboat Saturday ” 
movement. 

If we take a glance at the Bar the first 
figure that meets us is Lord Herschell, twice 
Lord Chancellor. His father was a London 
clergyman, the Rev. R. H. Herschell. Sif 
Francis Jeune, President of the Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty Division, whose wife 
labours so hard in all good causes, is a son 
of a former Bishop of Peterborough. His 
Honour Sir Richard Harington, for over 
twenty-five years a County Cogrt judge, is 
the eldest son of a former Principal of 
Brasenose College, and his mother’s father, 
the Rev. S. S. Smith, was Dean of Christ 
Church. 

The father of Sir James Stirling, Judge of 
the Chancery Division, was an Aberdeen 
United Presbyterian minister; Lord James 
Robertson, Lord Justice General of the 
Scottish Bar, is the son of the Rev. R. T. 
Robertson. Lord Watson, too, Lord of 
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Appeal in Ordi- 
nary, is the son of 
a Lanarkshire 
minister. 

In Ireland we 
find Judge Ross, 
the son of the late 
Dr. Ross of Lon- 
donderry. 

Nor should we 
forget his Honour 
Judge Waddy, 
Judge of County 
Courts and Re- 
corder of Shef- 
field, who is a 
prominent Wes- 
leyan, his father 
having been a 
famous Wesleyan 
minister. There 
are many pro- 
minent Q.C.s 
who might be 
mentioned, such 
as Sit W. W. Kars- 
lake and Mr. W. 
P. Odgers, who 
are also of clerical 
parentage. But it 
is time to turn from what Tennyson calls “the 
musty purlieus of the law” to the walks of 
literature. But before so doing let us note 
that two of London’s police court magistrates, 
Mr. Curtis Bennett of Marylebone, and Mr. 
Richard Lane of West London police court, 
as well as Colonel Bradford, the Commis- 
sioner of Police for the metropolis, hail from 
parsonages, the father of the last-named 
being the Rector of West Meon, Hamp- 
shire. 

Turning to literature, it is a striking fact 
that, apart altogether from the literature of 
scholarship and special learning, the influence 
of clerical families should preponderate so 
greatly. Among the Reviews, the Quarterly 
has lately passed from one son of the late 
Canon Prothero, Vicar of Whippingham, to 
another; the Fortnightly used to be edited 
by Mr. T. H. S. Escott, son of the Rev. Hay 
Sweet-Escott ; and the Contemporary is in the 
hands of Mr. Percy Bunting, grandson of the 
Rev. Dr. Jabez Bunting. The editor of the 
Times is a son of Canon Buckle of Wells, 
and the manager of the Daily News is the son 
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of the Rev. R. Robinson. The editors ot 
the Bookman, the Century Magazine, 
Vanity Fair, and the Literary World are 
all of clerical parentage. Mr. Cyril 
Arthur Pearson, a man of astonishing 
literary enterprise, is the only son of the 
Rev. A. C. Pearson, formerly Rector of 
Springfield in Essex. Pearson’s Weekly, 
Pearson’s Magazine, Home Notes, and the 
other well-known publications that are the 
only reading of thousands of people, are 
thus in a sense the contribution of the 
Church to the English people! Among 
journalists should also be mentioned Mr. 
W. T. Stead, of the Review of Reviews, 
son of a Congregational minister; Mr. 
C. J. Cornish of the Spectator, whose 
studies of the Zoo are so delightful, son 
of a Berkshire rector; Mr. C. L. Graves, 
editor of the Cornhill and the author of 
the “ Hawarden Horace,” son of an Irish 
Bishop ; and Mr. Clement Scott, the well- 
known dramatic critic, whose father was 
Vicar of St. Olave Jewry and Rector of St. 
Martin Pomeroy in the city of London, 
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And when newspapers are the subject, 
and their connection with the sons of 
clergymen, let us not forget the prince 
of war correspondents, Mr. Archibald 
Forbes, son of Dr. Forbes of Aberdeen, 
who, through the Franco-Prussian War, 
the Paris Commune, the Spanish insur- 
rections, the Servian War, the Russo- 
Turkish War, and the campaigns in 
Zululand and Afghanistan, was constant 
to the Daily News. 

The novelists again tell the same tale. 
But here place aux dames. Charles Kings- 
ley’s daughter, who writes under the name 
of Lucas Malet; Miss Olive Schreiner, 
the daughter of a Lutheran clergyman ; 
Miss Mary Kendall, the daughter of a 
Wesleyan minister; Mrs. Croker, the daugh- 
ter of an Irish Rector; and Mrs. Woods, 
whose father is the present Dean of West- 
minster, will speak for the fair sex. Mr. 
R. D. Blackmore, Mr. Anthony Hope, 
son of the Vicar of St. Bride’s, Fleet 
Street, Mr. R. S. Hichens, son of the 
Rector of St. Stephen’s, near Canterbury, 
Mr. Henry James, and Mr. J. K. 
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Jerome, are five more novelists who come 
from the ministry. 

Limits of space will hardly permit our 
carrying the same inquiry into the more 
learned spheres of scholarship and thought. 
But among Biblical scholars and theologians, 
Professors T. K. Cheyne, Marcus Dods, 
Robertson Nicoll, Gwynn, Archibald Robert- 
son would suit our purpose. Among scientific 
men and mathematicians there would be 
Professors Boyd Dawkins, Bartholomew Price, 
Trevor-Battye, Bonney. Among university 
classical scholars and teachers of philosophy, 
Professors Pelham, Campbell, Fraser, Sorley, 
Bradley, Rhys Davids, Mahaffy, and many 
more. In general literature we should find 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, Mr. Grant Allen, 
Mr. John Davidson, and Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers. 

There are two departments of life where 
the sons of the clergy are not so well to the 
front—art and medicine. Mr. Philip Cal- 
deron, who painted the famous picture of 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary, is the only artist 
of the first rank they can claim, while Sir 
Willoughby Wade, of Birmingham, is perhaps 
their best representative in medicine. 

Several great women philanthropists should 
be mentioned. There is Miss Margaret 
Bateson, secretary of the Central’ Bureau for 
Women’s employment, daughter of the late 
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Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
the famous traveller and authority on medical 
missions, Mrs. Isabella Bishop, whose father 
was the Rev. Edward Bird, Rector of Tatten- 
hall, Cheshire; and Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Townsend, founder of the “ Girls Friendly 
Society” [G.F.S.] and its first President, who 
was a daughter of the Rev. R. Butler. 

To give the names of the eminent clergy 
who are “hereditary priests” would be a 
lengthy task indeed. Bishops, archdeacons, 
canons, rectors, vicars, ministers——very many 
have received the trust from their fathers 
and grandfathers. But this is what might 
be expected, while it could hardly have been 
expected that one profession should have so 
successfully recruited so many other branches 
of the nation’s life. 

Hark! the shouts go up from the glebe- 
field, and scare the very rooks on the elms. 
It is play-time now, but presently a stern 
school-mistress named Life will stand at the 
wicket gate, with many a task in her hands— 
tasks by sea, and tasks by land, labours at 
home and labours abroad, in crowded towns 
and lone barbarous places, work for hands, 
for brains, and for souls—and ever the re- 
membrance of the quiet village home shall 
lie, a spot of peace, of love, of holiness, in 
the boys’ and girls’ minds as they go about 
their duty. 
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By LUCY 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


T was a sultry August afternoon, Devon- 
shire lanes are long and steep, and 
the stout, elderly gentleman who was 
climbing up the hilly road which led 

past Mrs. Norton’s cottage stopped more 
than once to pant and wipe his heated brow 
with his silk handkerchief. 

“ Deary me, sir, but you do look warm,” 
cried the kindly mistress of the cottage, who 
was seated at work in her shady porch; 
“would you like to step in here a bit and 
take a rest?” 

“Indeed I would, ma’am,” replied the 
pedestrian heartily; “these roads take it 


HARDY 
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out of one when one isn’t in one’s first 
youth. And I’ve been trying a short cut, 
like an old fool, and so added on a couple 
of miles to my walk, I do believe.” 

Mrs. Norton bustled back into her cosy 
old-fashioned kitchen, and, following the 
approved code of rustic politeness, osten- 
tatiously dusted a perfectly clean chair before 
offering it to her guest, who sank into it with 
a sigh of satisfaction. 

“ Phew,” he said, “this is comfort; I’m 
much obliged to you, ma’am, for your kind- 
ness.” 

“JT was just a-going to make tea, sir,” 
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‘*He was thoughtfully curning round the vase” 


said Mrs. Norton; “maybe you’d take a 
cup too,” and the old gentleman readily 
assented, and soon sat sipping the beverage 
and chatting to his hostess. He was making 
a little holiday tour in the west of England, 
he said, and preferred rambling about on 
foot when he could. “But I’m beginning 
to find out that I don’t, at sixty, walk as 
well as I did at twenty,” he concluded, 
“and the roads hereabouts nearly beat me.” 

“They are a bit steep and rough, sir,” 
conceded Mrs. Norton, “though, having 
lived here all my life, so to speak, I don’t 
heed them much.” 

“You've a charming old cottage here,” 
said her visitor, glancing round at the quaint 
oak dresser, the clean red-tiled floor, and 
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cosy chimney-corner, “ and 
you keep it as neat as a new 


pin.” 
Mrs. Norton stifled a little 
sigh. 


‘‘T love the old place well 
enough,” she said; ‘twas 
my husband’s father’s before 
him, and he brought me 
home here when we was wed, 
and all our little ones was 
born here. Folks sometimes 
say they wonder how I bide 
here now I’m all alone, and 
think I’d be better off in 
the village nearer neighbours ; 


but I like the old home 
best.” 

«“ And I don’t wonder that 
you do,” said her guest 


heartily, “«and—why—what’s 
that on the dresser yonder?” 

Mrs. Norton and 
handed the ob- 
jects—a couple of rather sin- 
gular-looking little vases —to 
her visitor. 

‘“They’re just ornaments 
—useless things enough,” 
she said rather apologetically, 
“but I bought ’em of poor 
Betsy Binder last winter, 
when her mother died, and 
the gell had to go out to 
service in London. I doubt 
they're much ,good; but 
Betsy she was wanting to 
make up some money to 
buy her clothes, and it semed only neigh- 
bourly to help her a bit. So I gave her 
half a crown for the jars. They’d belonged 
to her mother, who’d been a servant in a 
big house once, and had a many odds and 
ends that had been given her by her ladies ; 
but I’d never have laid out good money on 
such rubbish except to help poor Betsy,” 
added Mrs. Norton, the instincts of a thrifty 
West Country housekeeper asserting them- 
selves. 

The old gentleman did not answer. He 
was thoughtfully turning round the vase 
which he held. 

“JT don’t know—I’m sure I can’t say,” 
he muttered to himself, “they do look 
peculiar—but I’m not enough of a judge 
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to be certain. Do you want to part with 
these vases, ma’am?” he asked abruptly. 

“They ain’t no good whatsoever to me,” 
answered Mrs. Norton. 

“Well, I tell you what, ma’am, I'll pay 
you what you gave for them, that’s two-and- 
sixpence, or, say three shillings, for I’ve had 
some tea.” 

“I don’t sell my tea, sir,” said Mrs. 
Norton, bridling up a little ; “you’re kindly 
welcome to that, 1’m sure.” 

“No offence, no offence meant,” said the 
visitor ; “ but there, I haven’t change, so say 
three shillings for the vases alone—you 
should always sell again at a profit, you 
know,” and carefully wrapping up the vases 
in his handkerchief, the old gentleman de- 
posited them in one of his ample pockets 
and took his leave. 

“Well, I did think it was just a sheer 
waste of money when I bought them ugly 
little jugs,” remarked Mrs. Norton to herself, 
“and I don’t see what the old gentleman 
can want with ’em either; but there, I 
dare say he’s better able to waste money 
than I am, and folks from London do buy 
all manner of queer rubbish sometimes ;” 
and the good woman resumed her needle- 
work in the porch, 


Six months afterwards another old gentle- 
man, taller and thinner than the one who 
had climbed up the road by Mrs. Norton’s 
cottage, was walking round the show-room 
of a well-known dealer in china and bric-a- 
brac. No one would have guessed from his 
shabby attire that this old man was one of 
the richest and most eager of “collectors” 
of art treasures, and ready to pay any price 
to gratify his taste. 

‘“‘T’ve now nearly completed my collection 
of pottery ware,” he remarked as he wandered 
round, glancing at the various objects which 
the dealer was obsequiously displaying before 
him, ‘but there are still a few blanks left 
in it—some ordinary descriptions of certain 
kinds of pottery ware which were common 
enough a century or so ago, but have now 
become very rare, indeed, I am almost 
afraid, have vanished altogether, for I’ve 
never seen—-why,” and the collector made 
a sudden pause before the two little vases 
which had once figured on Mrs. Norton’s 
dresser in Devonshire. ‘The very specimens 
I have been secking for years,” cried the 


collector, as he handled the vases with 
fingers that trembled from excitement. “I 
must have them, I must have them, Smith. 
What is their price?” 

“T don’t know that their owner wants 
to sell them at all,” replied the dealer; 
“they were brought here a couple of days 
ago by an old customer of ours, a Mr. Page, 
who said he’d picked them up in a Devon- 
shire cottage, thinking they looked quaint, 
and he wanted to know if we could give him 
any idea of their value ; they weren’t in his 
line of collecting, you see. Jones, who 
understands china and pottery, and values 
for that branch of our business, is laid 
up just now; so Mr. Page left the vases 
for him to see when he was able to come 
up to the shop. I don’t know that they are 
for sale.” 

“They must be for sale,” answered the 
collector firmly. ‘Smith, I intend to buy 
them.” 

‘* Well, here comes Mr. Page, so you can 
speak to him about them yourself,” said the 
dealer, willing to oblige two good customers, 
And the collector, still clutching one of the 
coveted vases, advanced to negotiate for 
their purchase. 


The six months which had passed since 
Mrs. Norton entertained her chance visitor 
had not proved very prosperous or happy 
ones to that good woman. A terrible 
calamity had lately befallen her in the 
death of her only son, a sailor, whose ship 
had “foundered with all hands on board.” 
A few months previously to this son’s 
decease he had lost his young wife, and 
Mrs. Norton had gladly received into her 
cottage her orphan grandchild, a girl of eight 
years old, who, owing to a spinal complaint 
(the result of a fall in childhood), was unable 
to sit up or walk. Little Bella was a sweet- 
natured and patient child, cheerful always, 
in spite of the pain which she often suf- 
fered; and “the little maid was fine com- 
pany,” as Mrs. Norton used to say. Bill, 
who had always helped his mother, like the 
good dutiful son that he was, sent home the 
best part of his earnings to “ mother and the 
little ’un, bless their hearts.” But now poor 
Bill's money would come no more; and 
Mrs. Norton was left with a helpless grand- 
child to “fend” for. Her only other sur- 
viving child, a daughter, had married a man 
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““ What do you think I got for them?” 


who, although not actually idle, and certainly 
not vicious, was an emphatically unlucky 
individual, and never seemed able to make 
his own way in the world. A little while 
back an energetic brother of this Philip 
Dawson, who had emigrated, wrote to beg 
his brother and family to join him in Canada, 
promising to find certain employment for 
both Philip and his wife on a farm there, 
The Dawsons were willing enough to go, 
but how were the passage money and outfits 
for a man, his wife, and four children to be 
provided for? Had Bill lived, he would 
doubtless, with true sailor liberality, have 
helped to find the money; but poor Bill 
was now sleeping beneath the billows of 
the Pacific. This passage and outfit ques- 
tion pressed most of all upon Mrs. Norton’s 
mind. Given “time to turn round,” as she 
phrased it, she believed she could have 
managed to do without her son’s help in 
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keeping her little home to- 
gether ; for some kindly ladies 
in the neighbourhood were 
thinking of arranging to 
“board out” invalid children, 
and Mrs. Norton’s house had 
been suggested as an ideal 
one for this purpose. But the 
very interest shown in her by 
these friends (who were de- 
sirous to do at once a double 
kindness and to benefit both 
Mrs. Norton and their invalid 
protégées) sealed that good 
woman’s lips regarding her 
worst trouble — the necessity 
of seeing this excellent opening 
for her son-in-law and his family 
lost through lack of means to 
send them to Canada. 

Unless the party could start 
in another fortnight the pro- 
mised situation abroad would 
be filled up, so George Dawson 
had written; it was only at 
his earnest request that the 
“ opening ” had been kept thus 
long waiting for his brother. 

“And, one way and an- 
other, I’m sure it ’ud run to 
forty or fifty pounds to send ’em 
all off comfortable,” thought 
Mrs. Norton despairingly, “and 
where’s that ever to come 
from I’d like to know? Not but what Phil 
‘ud be the man to pay it back if once he 
got into good work in Canada; and George 
is there to help ’em on; but to raise the 
money now—lI can’t speak to ladies about 
it, and, indeed, I believe they’ve laid out all 
they can already. None of ’em’s rich, so to 
speak ; and, as the vicar’s wife said to me 
yesterday, they’re obligated to wait now to 
see what money they can get in, before they 
settle how many children I’m to take.” 

“Ah, if your dear daddy was only here, 
Bella, he'd have helped, I know,” said 
Mrs. Norton one day to the little girl, to 
whom she was wont to confide many of her 
cares and anxieties, Bella, like many another 
invalid child, being “old for her years.” 

“Will not God help us, granny?” asked 
Bella confidently; but Mrs. Norton only 
sighed in reply, feeling rebuked by the 
child’s simple faith, to which she herself 

















MRS. NORTON’S VISITOR 


had not risen. She wrapped Bella’s shawl 
about her on the couch, kissed the child 
tenderly, bade her take a little sleep before 
her tea, and walked to the door with a heavy 
heart. 

“ Now I daresay you never thought to see 
me again,” cried a cheerful voice, and the 
same old gentleman who had been Mrs. 
Norton’s guest six months ago stood at 
the threshold; “’tisn’t so hot to-day as it 
was the last time we met, ma’am.” 

“Will you please to come in, sir,” said 
Mrs. Norton a little dully ; her own anxieties 
were pressing too heavily upon her for her 
to respond with the old cheerful alacrity. 

‘«Come in, of course I will. I’ve travelled 
all the way from London on purpose to do 
so,” said the old gentleman, entering briskly 
and seating himself in the big arm-chair. 
“ Now, look here, ma’am; you remember, 
six months ago, selling me some little vases 
—I gave you three shillings for them, you 
recollect ?” 

“Yes, I’d bought ’em of Betsy Binder,” 
answered Mrs. Norton, 
wondering what was coming 
next. The old gentleman 
leant forward and wagged 
his fat forefinger impres- 
sively. 

“You sold them for three 
shillings,” he said, “and I 
sold ’em again, and what do 
you think I got for them? 
—why, just one hundred 
pounds—now think of that! 
I don’t believe they were 
really worth quite as much 
as that, mind, but a fellow 
who collects pottery had set 
his mind on them, and bid 
up till I gave them to him ; 
they’re curious, doubtless, 
and worth something in the 
right quarter—hey, what’s 
this ? — why the woman’s 
crying!” 

Indeed, poor Mrs. Norton 
had fairly broken down into 
convulsive sobs. 

“Oh, if I'd only known,” 
she cried, with bitter regret 
to think of how she had 
thus thrown her fortune 
away as it were. 
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“ Now, I daresay,” went on the old man, 
“that you’re calling me in your heart the 
most greedy old curmudgeon that ever 
lived ; but see here. When I bought those 
vases I knew as little about their actual 
value as you did, but I thought they were 
worth showing and asking about. And I 
made up my mind then that if they turned 
out a good thing we’d halve their price 
fairly, you and I, and I’ve come down here 
to-day to give you £50 out of that £100. 
But I met the vicar on my way, and he 
walked up part of the road with me, and we 
had a chat, and he told me about the little 
girl yonder, poor little lass—I’d a little one 
like her myself once—so there, you shall 
keep another £25 for her; £75 altogether. 
I don’t think, ma’am, I’ve made a bad 
bargain for you, after all.” 

But Mrs. Norton could not reply. 

“Well, I’m in a hurry,” said her visitor, 
rising. “Tl leave you this cheque, it’s 
filled up for £70, see, and if you take it 
to the bank at ” (naming the nearest 
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town) ‘to-morrow, they’ll tell you what to 
do about the money; it’s not safe to be 
keeping a sum like that in your cottage. 
But, just to show you it’s all real,” and the 
old man pressed a slip of paper and five 
golden sovereigns into Mrs. Norton’s tremb- 
ling hands, and had trotted down the road 
before she had even found breath to thank 
him. 
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“Granny,” said little Bella, suddenly 
waking, “who were you talking to, and 
why are you crying? Oh, granny, where 
did all that money in your lap come from? 
Did God send it?” 

“Yes, darling,” said Mrs. Norton rever- 
ently, amid her joy/u/ tears now, “J think He 
did! We will thank Him for it together, 
my little maid.” 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening hymn: ‘“ Thy way, not mine, O Lord” 
Lesson: Eph. vi. 1-8 
Text: ‘‘ And Jesus went down with them, and 
came to Nazareth, and was subject unto 
them.”’—St. Luke ii. 51 
DISOBEDIENCE 


HERE was once a shepherd-boy 
who went to see his brothers, who 
were soldiers, in order that he 
might take them a present from 

their father ; and when he came to them he 
heard how a great giant belonging to the 
enemy was offering to fight anybody who 
would come out against him. The shepherd- 
boy dared to fight the giant, and in the end 
killed him. That is an old story, and I am 
sure you know the name of that brave lad. 
No one can read the story without admiring 
him ; and some would even like to have the 
glory of killing a giant—if there were any 
giants. 

Now, I want to show you how every one 
of you may in a way imitate David. There 
are still giants in the world to kill: not men- 
giants like Goliath of Gath, but cruel and 
terrible all the same. 

There is, first of all, the Giant Disobe- 
dience ; that is the first great ugly giant I 
want to speak about. You must destroy 
him, if you would be loved and happy. He 
is, as I say, very ugly ; and, oddly enough, 
he tries to make himself appear quite good- 
looking and amiable, so that he may the 
easier get you into his power. He tells you 


to do what you like, to go your own way, not 
minding what father or mother or anybody 
else says ; to choose for yourself ; and then 
you will look quite grown-up and grand! 


But what he tells you is just the opposite of 
what is true. Those who believe the false- 
hood of the giant, and act upon it, soon 
catch his ugliness, and worse besides. 

We are all, old and young, fond of look- 
ing at soldiers; but it is not only their 
brilliant uniforms that please us, it is their 
obedience to orders. It is beautiful to see 
them doing exactly what they are told to do 
at the very moment the order is given; for 
we know that it is not the red coais of our 
soldiers, or the blue jackets of our sailors, 
that have won our battles and made our 
country great, but their doing what they were 
told. That was the secret of all their glory. 

If I were to draw the Giant Disobedience 
I should give him two heads, both of them 
as ugly as I could make them; and each 
head should have its own name. One head 
should be called: “ I-shan’t-do-what-I’m- 
told-to-do” ; the other: “ I-shall-do-what- 
I’m-told-not-to-do.” I hardly know which 
would be the uglier of the two, they are both 
so hideous. But if you are to kill this giant 
you must cut off both heads. 

We read of the Blessed Jesus that He was 
obedient ; He was obedient to His Heavenly 
Father—*“ Lo, I come to do Thy will!” He 
said ; and He was obedient as a child in His 
lowly village home at Nazareth ; and there 
never was a more beautiful life than His. 
Ask Him, who became obedient even to the 
death of the cross, to help you to grow more 
like Him. Be sure He would have you, 
amongst all your learning, learn to be more 
ready and willing to obey ; this it is which 
pleases Him more than anything else you 
can do for Him ; for “to obey is better than 
sacrifice.” 
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SECOND EVENING 
Opening hymn: “ Our blest Redeemer, ere He 
breath'd” 
Lesson: Gen. iv. 3-16 
Text: ‘ Be slow to wrath.""—Jas. i. 19 
TEMPER 

A SECOND giant that you must fight and kill 
is Giant Temper. He is a very murderous 
giant, and has gone a long way to destroying 
more good men and women than any other. 
There is this about him which makes him so 
dangerous: he lives within our very selves ; 
he makes our heart a sort of den where he 
may rage and roar and gnash his teeth, if we 
let him. He is a giant of moods ; he shows 
a different mood in different people. He 
may be quick and fiery, or sulky, or envious, 
or spiteful, or unforgiving. And, assuredly, 
if we do not kill him, he will destroy us. 
When this cruel giant gains the mastery he 
destroys his victims by first making them 
mad. That is the meaning of the story of 
the great Grecian hero Ajax, who was so 
angry because he had not gained the armour 
of Achilles, that he became mad, and, rush- 
ing out of his tent, first slaughtered the sheep 
of the Greeks, fancying in his frenzy that 
they were the Greeks themselves, and then 
killed himself. Alexander the Great, the 
mighty conqueror of many nations, was him- 
self conquered by Giant Temper, so that in 
a fit of anger he slew his dearest friend. 

But quite apart from such stories, I feel 
sure that you have seen enough of the 
doings of this giant to know how dangerous 
he is when once he gets the upper hand, 
and how, if you are to live a good and happy 
life, he must be kept under. I once heard 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury say that 
he knew how ready his temper was to break 
out, and that he had all his life been fighting 
against it. And every great and good man 
will tell you the same thing about himself. 

How, then, are we to conquer Temper? 
Athenodorus, the philosopher, advised the 
Roman Emperor Augustus, whenever he 
found himself overtaken by sudden anger, to 
repeat from beginning to end the letters of 
the alphabet. In Sir Walter Scott’s “ Kenil- 
worth” we have a picture of the Earl of 
Leicester in a rage ; his eyes shooting fire, 
his voice trembling with passion, and his 
lips foaming. At that moment his servant 
leads him to a mirror: “ My lord,” he says, 
“behold your reflection in that glass!” 
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That simple action had the desired effect. 
It would be well for us, when Temper is 
overmastering us, if we could say through 
our A, B, C, or go and take a look at our- 
selves in the looking-glass. Put, unhappily, 
this is just what we cannot do when we are 
in the power of Giant Temper. He holds 
us so fast, that he will not let us think of 
anything at all, and hurries us along to do 
things for which we have to suffer afterwards. 

How then, I ask again, are we to conquer 
Temper? By praying against it continually, 
that first; and then by asking the forgive- 
ness of those whom, by our evil passions, we 
have pained or injured. Pray for the help 
of God, the Spirit of Jesus, who was so 
gentle, and be friends—make it up—with 
those with whom you have quarrelled. 


THIRD EVENING 
Opening hymn: * Thou art the Way; by 
Thee alone " 
Lesson: Acts v. I-II 
Text : ‘‘ Wherefore putting away lying, speak every 
man truth.’’—Eph. iv. 25 
UNTRUTH 
THE ancients in their poetry used to sing 
about a fearful monster whose name was 
Proteus, who, according to the fable, had 
the power of changing himself into all kinds 
of things in order to escape from being 
caught. ‘The Giant Untruth is a sort of 
Proteus ; he is quite as slippery and quite as 
crafty. He takes all manner of shapes, and 
is very hard to catch and kill, 

Sometimes he will try to frighten you into 
his power—as when he tempts you to say 
what is false to shield yourself from some 
punishment you know you have deserved, 
and which you fear ; sometimes he will try 
to startle you in a moment into denying 
some fault, almost before you have time to 
think what a wrong thing you are doing; at 
other times he will try to persuade you that 
you cannot be doing what is wrong as long 
as you have kept silence. He is very deceit- 
ful ; but you can see through his deceit if 
you hold him fast, and do not let him, like 
Proteus, slip away from you. You know 
that even without speaking it is possible to 
tell a lie ; a lie can be told by lips that say 
no word at all, if silence makes the untrue 
thing to be believed—by a nod, a look, a 
motion of the hand, or no action at all. 

It is a terrible thing to be mastered by 
this crafty giant ; once he has hold of you, it 
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is hard to make him let you go. Other 
people see this; and if you have deceived 
them once, they cannot feel quite confident 
in you afterwards ; they may grow to distrust 
you, and when you are distrusted and sus- 
pected you can hardly be loved. 

A well-known American writer pays us all 
a great compliment ; he speaks of ‘“ English 
truth”; he says that we English people say 
what we think, and we require plain dealing 
in others. Our great King Alfred was called 
—what a grand name for a king, the grandest 
of all titles !—Alfred the ‘ Truth-speaker.” 
It is a splendid reputation for Englishmen to 
have gained, that of speaking the truth ; and 
it is a reputation which we must all try to 
live up to. We must go on doing as our 
fathers before us, and uphold our proud 
name, and hate a lie. 

There are two things we need God's help in, 
if we are to overcome untruth in every form. 

1. We must ¢hink what is true. We must 
not allow what is false or inaccurate to linger 
even in our thoughts. We must not deceive 
our own inward self. 

To thine own self be true. 

2. We must speak what is true, whether 
the speaking be by word of mouth or by any 
outward action. Especially must all our 
words be true words. Every good man— 
be he Englishman or not—has known and 
felt how needful this is; every good man 
asks God to help him, because he knows the 
crafty wiliness he has to fight against. Let 
it be our constant prayer : 

“« Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, 
and keep the door of my lips!” 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening hymn: “ Ye servants of the Lord” 
Lesson: Prov, vi. I-11 
Text: ‘‘ Why stand ye here all the day idle?” 
Matt. xx. 6 
IDLENESS 
HERE is a great hulking giant, who looks 
mild and harmless enough, but who is, per- 
haps, all the more dangerous on that account. 
* Doing nothing ” has a very innocent sound ; 
but doing nothing is usually the beginning 
of doing something —wrong. Good old 
Dr. Watts was quite right about the mischief 
which some one finds for idle hands to do. 
But we cannot always be hard at work ! 
No ; that is quitea different thing. Idleness 
is not rest, it is not change, it is not holidays 
—all these things are good in their right 


place ; it is doing nothing when there is 
something to do. It is letting the weeds 
grow, when they ought to be plucked up ; 
letting the ship stay in harbour, when it 
ought to be spreading its sails to the breeze ; 
letting the loom stand motionless, when it 
ought to be at work ; letting the plough rust, 
when it ought to be turning the glebe ; letting 
the sickle lie, when it ought to be put to the 
corn. In God’s earth there is no proper place 
for an idle man; and He has so ordered it 
that the indolent, slothful man shall come to 
grief ; just as He has ordered it that nothing 
we do for Him shall be done in vain. 

When Livingstone, the great missionary, 
was a poor lad working in a cotton factory 
near Glasgow, he yet found time to read his 
books. He had to be up at five in the 
morning and be off to his work, even though 
he had been studying the night before ; and 
in the mill itself he found opportunities 
among all the noise of the machinery to 
learn Latin, and to prepare himself for the 
great work God had in store for him to do. 
And yet there are some boys, who have 
every encouragement to learn, and who have 
no hard work to employ them at a mill, who 
idle away the precious moments ; and when 
they grow to be men they wish, and wish in 
vain, that they could call back the time mis- 
spent. “I was an idle boy,” wrote Lord 
Byron of his school days at Harrow. Some- 
times boys have been saved from the perils 
of idleness by means which were far from 
pleasant at the time, but on which they have 
looked back with gratitude. “ My master 
whipped me very well,” said Dr. Johnson, 
speaking of Mr. Hunter, the head master of 
Lichfield school. ‘ Without that, sir, I 
should have done nothing.” 

But it is better still to fight against idle- 
ness, not from fear of any punishment, but 
from a desire to serve God truly. Think of 
yourself as put into the world by God to do 
work for Him ; work which He has given to 
you—and to no one else—to do; work of 
which He will one day ask an account ; work 
of which He Himself will give the reward. 
The Blessed Jesus came, as He said, to work 
the works of Him that sent Him ; and even 
while he was yet a boy, He was found in His 
Father’s house, about His Father’s business. 
He was never idle. He went about doing good, 
showing us in this, as in everything else He 
did and was, the Example of a Perfect Life, 
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JUST FOR TO-DAY 


LorD, for to-morrow and its ills 
I do not pray ; 

Keep me, my God, from stain of sin 
Just for to-day. 

Let me both diligently work 
And duly pray ; 

Let me be kind in word and deed 
Just for to-day. 

Let me be slow to do my will, 
Prompt to obey ; 

Help me to mortify my flesh 
Just for to-day. 


Let me no wrong or idle word 
Unthinking say ; 

Set thou a seal upon my lips 
Just for to-day. 

Let me in season, Lord, be grave 
In season gay ; 

Let me be faithful to Thy will 
Just for to-day. 

Lord, for to-morrow and its ills 
I do not pray ; 

But keep me, guide me, love me, Lord, 


Just for to-day. 


M. WILLIAMSON, 
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SIR FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, Barr., M.A.,, 
Mus. Doc. 


ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, TENBURY, AND ITS FOUNDER 


By ARTHUR FOXTON FERGUSON, B.A. 


SHALL not easily forget the first im- 
pression I got of St. Michael’s College, 
Tenbury, where Ouseley lived, nor the 
picture of Ouseley himself as I last saw 

him before his death. 

I arrived one autumn afternoon, and, 
sending on my things by the dog-cart which 
had been sent down to the station to meet 
me, I myself elected to walk. It was the 
time of day when the sense of living is most 
oppressive, when the sun is going down 
behind the hills, perhaps never to return ; 
when hope seems to fail with the falling leaf, 
when damp odours steam up from the earth, 
when the light is shimmering and grey, when 
the very silence weighs upon the soul. For 
some two miles or so I walked along the 
sheltered roads in utter solitude, until I 
reached the common on which a band of 
wandering gipsies was encamped. I hurried 
across ; then, swinging quickly on to the main 
road once more, and plunging into the dark- 
ness of the overhanging trees, I saw a sight 


which thrilled me. Through the gaunt black 
trees suddenly appeared a soft light—mystic, 
wonderful. And as I paused in amazement, 
and gazed at the marvel before me, at the 
barely outlined temple in the trees, and at 
the windows richly dight, I heard, as it were, 
the “bass of heaven’s deep organ blow,” and 
from the “ full-voiced choir” an “ angelic 
symphony ”—-“ Ah me, ah me, that I in 
Kedar’s tents here stay.” 

It was the first time I had ever heard this 
wonderful setting of Ouseley’s own to these 
familiar words ; it was the last thing I heard 
before his death ; it was sung over his grave 
when he found release from his weary sojourn 
in the wilderness. It is an excerpt from his 
oratorio “‘ Hagar,” and I wish it were better 
known ; it is worthy of it. It was evensong; 
and here, buried amid the trees, and lost in 
solitude, stood the church, or shall I say the 
enshrinement, the consecration of a noble 
idea, one of those forlorn hopes, one of those 
lost causes, which are supposed to be so 
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(From a photograph by T. Fones, Ludlow) 


ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST 


peculiarly dear to the sons of Oxford. It 
was not only the poetry of the situation, but 
the sudden vision of a great thought in all its 
splendour, the actual personification of a 
glowing ideal, that entranced and enchained 
me. 

At last I advanced again, and softly 
entered the building. Only the chancel 
was lighted, and in its blaze stood a full 
choir of men and boys, arrayed in white, 
amongst whom, most conspicuous of all, 
appeared the beautiful, venerable face of 
Sir Frederick Ouseley himself, the founder 
and benefactor of the college. There was 
no congregation ; but a few hop-pickers, who 
had strayed by accident into the church, 
flitted nervously about in the shadowy gloom 
of the nave, like birds which have taken 
refuge inside some old village church, and 
are too bewildered to escape again. 

It was as a young man of both title and 
fortune that Sir Frederick had conceived this 
thought. It was a time, before the Tractarian 
movement, when church services were cold, 
formal, leaden and dull, when the worst of 
everything was good enough for the best 
service of all. Ouseley resolved to devote 
himself to setting a higher standard, and to 
sacrifice both life and fortune to this end. 
Utterly unpractical, he dreamed nevertheless 
a beautiful dream. He set up a church, a 
large college with cloisters and library; he 





founded it, and 
endowed it with 
money and with 
the choicest stores 
of books and of 
music, and he 
maintained a per- 
manent choir to 
sing twice a day all 
the best church 
music in the most 
perfect way attain- 
able. But, alas! he 
put his church 
away in an empty 
space; he placed 
it where the foot 
of man never trod; 
he had not the 
business capacity 
to make it really 
useful as a 
rallying-point ; he 
had not the command of men—nay, he was 
a very child in the affairs of the world—to 
compel others, in spite of all his lavish 
bounty, to turn it to the very highest account. 
3ut he was a genius, if ever man was. There 
was hardly his equal in knowledge of musical 
grammar, and of the scores of the great 
masters. He could play, more or less, on 
every instrument ever invented ; his ear was 
tuned to such a nicety that he would often 
jokingly remark that he found his friends in 
London by the “ pitch ” of the door-scrapers 
at their front doors, rather than by remem- 
bering the numbers in the streets where they 
dwelt. He had an alto voice, and he would 
sometimes intone the service, and he would 
never allow the choir to vary the pitch by 
one single hairsbreadth. When he felt well 
enough, he would even venture upon a solo, 
some such one as “ Acquaint thyself with 
God” (Greene). If the voice quavered some- 
what, at any rate the phrasing was perfect, 
and the air was rendered with all the proper 
turns and shakes which are traditional in 
this style of music. He was in every way an 
accomplished man. At nine years of age he 
was reckoned a sort of second Mozart. His 
power of improvisation was phenomenal ; but 
the exercise of this power cost him so much 
physical and mental distress that he would 
seldom display it. If you gave hima theme, 





he would work out his subject on the organ 
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SIR FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY 


through all its regular developments and 
endless ramifications, till he dropped almost 
exhausted from the instrument. 

His lectures (for he was not merely founder 
of St. Michael’s, and Precentor and Canon 
Residentiary of Hereford, but also Professor 
of Music at Oxford) did not exhibit him 
at his best. Either he had not the gift of 
simple exposition, or he did not feel keenly 
interested in these quasi-scientific, quasi-popu- 
lar lectures. ‘The Sheldonian Theatre was, 
on the occasion of his visits, crowded with 
old ladies who, armed with dangerous-looking 
pencils and books, pushed into the front 
seats, that they might the more readily catch 
the lecturer at the close, and beg, even 
implore, “dear Sir Frederick” to come, 
just this once,” to afternoon tea. He was 
always a bit afraid of these ladies, who 
literally bombarded him with presents of 
home-made cakes and the like, which he 
dare neither refuse—nor eat. 

He was a good raconteur, and he used 
to keep a book of jokes, which formed a 
most entertaining collection. This had a 
tendency to make him repeat the same jokes 
again and again, and he had perhaps a little 
of the old man’s fondness for expecting you 
to be as much amused with them at the 
twentieth as at the first time of hearing. 
He was a capital French scholar, indeed, a 
splendid linguist altogether, and many of 
his best stories were 
told in French. 

Another of Ouse- 
ley’s stories con- 
cerned a musical 
lecture which he had 
promised to deliver 
in some out-of-the- 
way place in Wales. 
He was to stay with 
the vicar of the 
parish, who was very 
much disturbed at 
the thought of en- 
tertaining the great 
musician, and 
puzzled as to the 
most fitting means 
of welcoming him. 
He hit upon the 
brilliant expedient 
of importing a 
cartload of “ musi- 
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cal boxes ” from the nearest town, and these 
he set going just as Ouseley drove up from 
the station. At night, when Ouseley re- 
turned worn out from the lecture, the 
musical boxes were still remorselessly at it, 
and the worst offender of all was stationed 
in his bedroom. ‘The only thing Ouseley 
could do was to smother it under the 
blankets, but even there it was still audible. 
Imagine, then, Ouseley’s feelings, when the 
instrument, having at last tired itself out, 
stopped, as musical boxes will do, on the 
chord of the dominant seventh, and refused 
to utter a single sound more. Frantically 
Ouseley shook it, and implored it to move 
on, but nothing would shake its resolution, 
with the result that Ouseley passed a sleep- 
less night, and could never afterwards make 
up his mind as to whether the Welsh were.a 
truly musical people or not. 

I think, too, it was Ouseley who was 
responsible for a story about the Clarendon 
Press, that, when it was bringing out a new 
edition of the Bible, it was not till the very 
final revision of the text—when in another 
moment it would have been irrevocably fixed 
in immortal type—that the printer was dis- 
covered to have given the following very 
“free” rendering of 1 Cor. xv. 52: “The 
trumpet shall sound, ... and we shall 
be ’hanged !” 

Ouseley came of a good old stock. His 
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torn off his wife’s right hand. For 
this act of bravery the king knighted 
John Ouseley on the spot, and the 
motto adopted by the family ever 
after ran thus : 


““* Mors lupi, vita agnis '—the death 
of the wolf means life to the lambs; 
or, with a play on her name of Agnes, 
the death of the wolf means life to 
Agnes.” 


The title is now dead, though 
the name of Ouseley honourably 
survives. 

Unlike most literary men and 











musicians, QOuseley was not a 
smoker, and in fact hated the 
veriest whiff of tobacco. It was 


part of his original intention to 
build a smoking-room on the ex- 
treme wing of the college, but it 
was never finished, and he rented 
instead a cottage for smokers, 
which was divided by a ploughed 
field from the sacred precincts 
of St. Michael’s. His favourite 
diversion was backgammon, at 
which he was a very quick and 
expert player. But he was of an 
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father. was a great Persian traveller and 
scholat, and his mother was the first English 
lady“to. penetrate into Teheran. His crest 
was a bloody hand, which stood out, aveng- 
ingly, from the great mantel-piece over the 
library hearth ; even the window bars ter- 
minated in iron hands. The history of the 
hand dates back, | believe, to the reign of 
Richard IITI., and is something like this. 
The king was on his way to pay a State 
visit to one John (?) Ouseley, who came out a 
six days’ journey to meet his sovereign, and 
led him to his home. When the cavalcade 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Ouseley’s 
house, Agnes Ouseley, his wife, advanced 
through the wood, attended by her ladies, to 
welcometthe king. But as she came near, 
a hungry wolf sprang from ‘the thicket and 
seized her. Ouseley saw the danger, and 
rushing to the rescue beat off the wolf and 
slew it, but not before the savage brute had 


excitable temperament, and took 

a beating badly. It used to be 

said, “If you want to come here 

again, Jose at backgammon.” But 

this was nonsense; for nothing 
ever interfered to prevent Ouseley from ex- 
tending the most open-handed and generous 
hospitality to all alike. 

In his compositions he has caught the 
true, reverent, dignified, ecclesiastical style. 
His models were Greene, Rogers, Byrd, 
Farrant. Perhaps his most famous anthem 
is “It came even to pass,” and one of his 
very best Christmas carols is, “ Listen, lord- 
lings, unto me.” Of beautiful chants and 
hymn-tunes he wrote dozens, and he com- 
posed besides, more as a feat of strength 
than as an inspiration, a massive part song, 
in twelve parts, entitled “ War, Wine, and 
Harmony.” He has written some good 
songs of a semi-sacred nature, songs, as he 
puts it, “for Sunday use.” One is very 
beautiful, but deeply mournful, “ The Rest- 
ing-place.” I have another song of his 
which he gave me himself, and which has 
never been published. It is called “ Village 
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Bells,” and it is most unlikely that any 
other copy of it exists elsewhere, save in 
the library of St. Michael’s. It is beauti- 
fully written, with a great charm of simple, 
flowing melody about it, and it seems almost 
to breathe Ouseley’s own spirit, for the most 
part a quiet, innocent, contemplative, but 
slightly sad and pathetic spirit. 

Some have called him a weak man. Well, 
his knowledge of the world was certainly 
small, and his innocence had an appearance 
of weakness. But we can always remember 
two things of him: that he stood for music 
when music was a degraded art. He fought 
the battle which another great and lovable 
musician, who also worked underhim, Sir John 
Stainer, continued to fight after him till he 
triumphed. Sneered at by his college dean, 
and scoffed at on every side that he, a 
baronet, should mix with music and musi- 
cians, yet Ouseley stuck to it unwaveringly. 
Then, too—I may say it now that he is 
gone—his first love left him when he was 
quite a young man, left him for another. 
He never married. I have seen him, a 
white-haired and prematurely worn-out man, 
turn deathly pale and be seized with the 
most painful agitation, when a chance word 


brought back the memory of the happiness 
which he once had hoped would be his. 
There was something strong and staunch 
about this man besides his poetry and his 
genius. His idea—it is dead; his aims 
have been won by other men and other 
means. Only his munificent “Foundation” 
survives, doing its own good work in its own 
narrowed sphere, and a blessing without 
doubt to many a boy of musical gifts, whose 
parents could not otherwise afford him such 
an education as now he may win. But its 
work is not the work Ouseley intended for it ; 
its cause is but partially the cause for which he 
lived and died. Capable men there are to 
fill his place, men who loved him, understood 
him, and would carry on his work. But 
the prophetic vision was his, and his alone. 
His dream was too beautiful for this wide 
world, and whatever vital force it may have 
for a moment inspired while yet he lived 
was spent before he died. His college 
stands because it has the means to stand ; 
but for me, at any rate, with the passing 
away of that venerable and beautiful figure- 
head, that courteous, kindly gentleman, who 
“did no wrong nor thought it,” the romance, 
the beauty of the place has departed. 
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ODD PEOPLE 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 





I HAVE MET 


Il.—AUNTIE 


O one would suppose that Auntie 
had once been pretty. Yet Mrs. 
Estcourt, the Squire’s wife, said 
that she was so at one time, and 

Mrs. Estcourt had known her from a girl 
and ought to be an authority. 

No one without a moment’s thought would 
suppose that she had once been young. Of 
course, when you considered, you knew that 
in the order of nature young she must have 
been ; but her entire appearance and cut of 
figure and dress seemed to proclaim that she 
had been born old, and had remained at a 
standstill whilst the world moved on. 

She was short, wore little curls like beer 
barrels arranged on each side of her fore- 
head, had mild benevolent eyes of no par- 
ticular colour, wore an old-fashioned bonnet, 
and gowns still older in fashion, for they 
were leg-of-mutton sleeved. 

When tight sleeves came in, Auntie con- 
tinued to wear her old-fashioned full sleeves. 
“ My dear,” she would say to one who 
objected that they were antiquated, “ my 
dear, leg-o’-muttons will come in again.” 

Come in they have, but after Auntie had 
closed her eyes and could not see her pre- 
diction verified. Her skirts, flounced and 
full, saw the crinoline come in and go out, 
saw the tight: straight skirt, and saw fulness 
again become fashionable. 

Auntie’s gowns were mostly of dark grey, 
but she had one for the evening cf good silk 
that was. silver-grey, and in that, at night, 
Auntie looked quite presentable. But Auntie 
rarely wore it. She could not dine out, as 
she had’ no.carriage or conveyance of any 
sort, and the risk of marring her one. silk 
evening dress, by going on foot in such an 
unsettled climate as is ours in England to 
the house where the festive board was 
spread, that was too serious to be under- 
taken. But she did, once, dine at the Hall, 
in it, without having been fetched. Then 
she had hired a farmer’s butter cart, that in 
which he sent some of the home produce to 
market. It was without springs, it was 
without seats, and it was sans steps. The 


cob that drew it was white and ungroomed, 
brought in for the occasion from the field in 
which it lay and rolled. Auntie’s maid had 
put a chair in the cart and a chair beside 
the cart. By this means the old lady 
mounted into it, without the necessity of 
scrambling up the spokes of the wheel, or 
leaping on to the shaft, and thence somer- 
saulting into the cart. 

But this conveyance of two wheels so 
shook up Auntie internally that she had no 
appetite for her dinner, and no enjoyment 
of the social evening. Mrs. Estcourt, after 
that, sent the carriage for her, but Auntie 
could rarely be prevailed on to accept it. 
She was poor in pocket and large in heart, 
and she tipped the coachman on such 
occasions half-a-crown, and half-a-crown to 
Auntie was a sum of money that she could 
ill afford to miss. 

No one in the parish, rich or poor, secular 
or clerical, thought of calling the old lady by 
other name than “Auntie,” yet was she aunt 
to no single person there, not indeed re. 
motely connected with any. ‘Those who 
wished to be respectful called her Miss Jane, 
or Miss Auntie. Yet was there a tie, not of 
blood, that bound her to all and all to her, 
a tie even stronger than that of blood—the 
tie of infinite charity. 

Never was there a woman with a kinder, 
more unselfish heart than old Auntie. Her 
mind was ever active, but occupied only with 
thought of others. 

Unhappily we know by experience that 
this world of ours is full of selfishness, that 
among a hundred persons we meet, scarce 
one is not infected with this vice ; neverthe- 
less there is a salt of fresh unselfishness to 
be discovered. But among the many of 
these elect, the very crown and acme of all 
was, I verily believe, Auntie. 

The parish knew her story, yet no one 
ventured on an allusion to it in her hearing, 
except possibly Mrs. Estcourt, who had been 
her schoolfellow, and with whom she did 
sometimes speak of the past, and open that 
old, but unwithered, heart. 
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The story was this. 

When Auntie was young and pretty and 
little, for a little body she had ever been, 
she had been engaged to a handsome young 
fellow in the service of the East India 
Company. He had come to England for a 
holiday, happened to see her, had been 
attracted by her, as well, perhaps, as by the 
fact that she had some money of her own, 
and he proposed to her to accept him and 
go out with him to India. 

She certainly was greatly attached to Mr. 
Warnacre. She had never cared for any 
man previously, never had gone into a 
gentle flirtation even. 

Her younger sister was at school, finishing 
her education, but when the day of the 
marriage was fixed, she was brought home 
that she might serve as bridesmaid to her 
sister. 

Emily—this schoolgirl was far prettier 
than Jane who was to be married, and what 
money there was, left by the mother, went 
equally in shares to each sister. 

The cares of trousseau weighed heavily on 
Miss Jane, and were undertaken with that 
thoroughness that characterised all she 
did. So occupied was she over the pre- 
liminaries, so necessarily occupied was she, 
as her mother was dead and she had no 
elder sister, that she could not be as much 
as she wished with her intended, and was 
constrained to leave him to walk and talk 
and lounge about with Emily. 

On the day before the marriage, bride- 
groom and sister had disappeared. They 
had eloped together and were married before 
it was discovered whither they had gone. 

The blow was acutely felt, how acutely 
no one knew. Mrs. Estcourt, who was not 
Mrs. Estcourt then, hastened to her friend 
to show sympathy and love. 

“ My dear,” said Jane, with her eyes full, 
“it was only natural. I ought not to have 
thought of keeping him. Emily is so beau- 
tiful. He naturally only cared for me till 
he saw her. I hope, please God, they will 
be happy together.” 

Mr. Warnacre did not venture back to 
the village, but carried off his wife at once 
to India. 

After a while Auntie’s friend became Mrs. 
Estcourt, and then this latter lady insisted 
on Jane taking a cottage on her husband’s 
estate, so as to be near her. She desired to 
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befriend her, and befriend her she did. But 
the condition of life of a great country 
squire’s wife, and the wife of a man who 
aimed at“ becoming representative of his 
county in Parliament, and that of a solitary 
lady, with moderate means, in a cottage, and 
without connections in the place, were so 
diverse, that much as Mrs. Estcourt desired 
to see a great deal of her friend, she was not 
able to do so. 

As time went on, and the Squire was 
elected, and a large part of Mrs. Estcourt’s 
life was spent in town, the opportunities for 
social intercourse with Auntie became less, 
and when the family was at the Hall there 
were so many visitors, friends made in Lon- 
don, and political allies and acquaintances, 
who crowded the house, who were there to 
dine, and dance, and shoot, and attend 
political meetings, that even whilst in the 
country, Mrs. Estcourt could not see much 
ot her old school friend. Moreover, when 
Jane did dine at the Hall, it was with 
persons whom she did not understand, who 
belonged to another order of existence to 
herself, persons with whom she had no com- 
mon topics of conversation, consequently 
she declined invitations and remained at 
home. 

As yet she had not acquired the title of 
Auntie ; that accrued to her in this way. 

Before many years had elapsed Mrs. 
Warnacre sent home her only child, a little 
boy, to be brought up in England, as the 
Indian climate is fatal to growing European 
children. And to whom else could she 
confide her treasure but to Jane? She must 
have been an easy-going, shallow creature, 
this Emily, unable to understand the wrong 
she had done to her sister, and without an 
expression of regret, without a word of 
apology, sent her the child ; and easy-going, 
unscrupulous must Warnacre have been, for 
he sent remittances for his son’s clothing 
and education but rarely, so that the cost of 
the maintenance of the child fell on Jane. 
Then Emily died of cholera, and after that 
no more money was sent, no _ inquiries 
made; she found herself burdened with this 
nephew—and then it was that the title of 
Auntie attached itself to her never vo be lost. 

Young John Warnacre grew up under 
Auntie’s eye, and at her charge. She was 
obliged then to deprive herself of many little 
comforts and pleasures. Hitherto she had 
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kept a pony-chaise, and a useful man who 
attended to her cob and the garden. Now 
she did without, abandoned the drives that 
once afforded her so much pleasure and had 
given such a healthy glow to her cheek, and 
reduced her garden to a couple of flower- 
beds that could be attended to by an occa- 
sional man. 

As young John Warnacre grew up, he 
proved wayward, headstrong and _ selfish. 
She yielded to him too much, but it was in 
her nature to yield. She had not the moral 
nor physical strength to control a turbulent, 
self-willed boy. 

When he was too old and too ungovern- 
able for her, he was sent to school, and 
schooling, if good, is costly. Auntie was 
too conscientious not to send the boy toa 
school for gentlemen, and one that was 
expensive, and might therefore be supposed 
to furnish a thorough education. 

So matters rubbed on. In his holidays 
John was with his aunt, tormenting her cat 
and dog, running over her flowers, breaking 
her windows, making for his aunt boobie- 
traps and apple-pie beds ; in a word, leading 
her such a life that she sighed for the holidays 
to come to an end, but was too tender at 
heart to admit, even to herself, that she 
wished them over. 

At last the Squire was obliged to com- 
plain. John had been laying snares in his 
preserves, and was getting into association 
with some of the worst characters in the 
place. After a struggle he was sent back to 
school for the rest of the holiday, but he 
never arrived at the tutors: he ran away, and 
was heard of no more. Many tears did 
Auntie shed over the prodigal, and _ bitterly 
did she reproach herself for having been so 
severe as to send him away. 

It was ascertained at last that he had gone 
to sea, with the intention, if possible, of 
getting to India to his father. 

But, if he ever got to India, he did not 
find Mr. Warnacre there, for this gentleman 
arrived at Auntie’s and quartered himself 
upon her. He had left the service of John 
Company, as he saw no prospect of advance- 
ment, and he believed he could better him- 
self elsewhere, with his capacity for business, 
his knowledge of the world, and his faculty 
of speaking several languages. 

Auntie was pleased rather than the con- 
trary that Mr. Warnacre should come to her. 


It showed that he had forgotten the past and 
bore her no grudge. Alas! poor humble 
soul, it did not occur to her that it was she 
who should resent his conduct, not he hers, 
and that his throwing himself upon her 
showed singular moral insensibility. 

He was very desirous that his sister-in-law 
should see the Squire, who as M.P. might 
be able to use influence to obtain hima post 
under Government. 

Auntie was shy of asking a favour. Timid 
and retreating, she would have asked nothing 
for herself, but for another she would doa 
great deal. After a battle with her timidity, 
she did go to the Hall, and had an interview 
with Mr. Estcourt, who valued and admired 
the dear old lady, and he readily promised 
to see what could be done for Mr. Warnacre. 
All he desired were the testimonials of that 
gentleman. 

But here precisely arose a difficulty. He 
could not produce them, and when inquiry was 
made into his antecedents, it was discovered 
that Mr. Warnacre had been dismissed from 
the service of the Company. This, Mr. 
istcourt did not tell Auntie, but with many 
apologies expressed his regret at being unable 
to serve her. 

Somehow—it is hard to say how—the 
rumour circulated that Auntie was about to 
sell out of the stocks so as to set up Mr. 
Warnacre in some business he had in view, 
in which great profits were certain to be 
made. 

The rumour came to the ears of Mrs. 
Estcourt, and without ado that good, some- 
what peremptory lady called on Auntie, and 
happily found her alone. 

The Squire’s wife proceeded at once to 
attack the old lady on the topic. Was it 
true that she was about to place her little 
fortune in the hands of this brother-in-law ? 
For if Jane meditated doing this, Mrs. Est- 
court said it would be her painful duty to 
inform Auntie of certain matters concerning 
Mr. Warnacre that in kindness had been 
kept from her. 

Auntie coloured and trembled, and raised 
her bemittened hands in deprecation of the 
interference and the revelation. Then she 
began to explain: 

“Mr. Warnacre really was a surprisingly 
clever man. He had met with misfortunes, 
he had made enemies, who had not scrupled 
to blacken his character. It was too sad to 
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see a man of his ability and acquirements 
without an opening in which to display his 
activity.” ; 

“But, my dear Jane, he has been dis- 
honest ! ” 

““Q Maria, we are all guilty of doing 
wrong sometimes, and I am sure we ought 
not to be hard on those who have. Even 
supposing he has made a mistake, we ought 
to give him the helping hand, and put him 
in a position where he can make amends.” 

*“* My dear Jane,” said Mrs. Estcourt, and 
she set her lips. “Excuse me if I speak 
unpleasant truths. How do you know, how 
does Mr. Warnacre know, that what he 
proposes to undertake will be successful ? 
There is many a slip between the cup and 
the lip. With the very best and most 
honourable intentions, he may miscarry. 
Then, what will become of you?” 

“Qh, my dear Maria, he is certain to 


succeed. He has shown it me so very 
plainly.” 

“ He may not. Always be prepared for a 
not.” 


“ But for his sake I must risk something. 
He was my dear Emily’s husband, remember 
that. And he has had such trials and 
troubles—he has lost her, and does not know 
where poor John is.” 

Jane, it won’t do. Excuse my bluntness. 
Suppose the whole thing fails. Where would 
you be? If your little income is gone, then 
you will be penniless in your old age. Now 
that means—” Mrs. Estcourt moved uncom- 
fortably in her chair. She was going to say 
a harsh thing, but did it only because she 
believed that nothing else could save Auntie. 
‘That means, Jane, that you will come upon 
me. I will not see you turned out of your 
cottage to starve. When all your income is 
gone, I shall have to furnish you with an 
annuity. Now, mind, I should not object 
to that, if the result of an accident, a bad 
investment, or failure of a bank. But that 
you should deliberately and with your eyes 
open throw this upon me is not fair; no, 
it is not fair to me.” 

Poor little Auntie crimsoned to her 
temples. She tried to speak, but could 
not. Then she broke down, covered her 
face with her kerchief and wept. Mrs. 
Estcourt held to her point. 

“ T have promised it him,” sobbed Auntie. 

“You may, if you will, give him some- 


thing. But I insist—I insist for my own 
sake as well as for yours, that you do not 
give him all. Reserve to yourself so much 
as you can live on. Say, keep as much as 
was expended on yourself when you were 
sending that boy to school. ‘That alone will 
satisfy me.” 

At length Mrs. Estcourt carried her point. 
She extorted a solemn reluctant promise 
from the old lady, and that she would not go 
beyond her word Mrs. Estcourt knew very 
surely. 

And well was it for the little Auntie that 
this interview had taken place, for within 
a twelvemonth all she had given to Mr. 
Warnacre was gone, and gone without re- 
turn of interest or principal. With it also 
Mr. Warnacre had disappeared. Then she 
lived on, in the same house, on her shrunken 
means, doing good to all around—knitting 
crossovers for old women, making mittens 
for children, warm woollen caps and mufflers 
that she sent to the engine-drivers on the 
line to keep them comfortable on a winter’s 
night, busy before Christmas in contriving 
presents for all around, forgetful of no birth- 
day, visiting and sitting with the sick and 
aged, and although her gifts were never 
costly, yet they were always valued highly 
by the recipients for the love and kindly 
thought that was worked into them. She 
manufactured little book markers, with 
crosses on them of perforated card; she did 
embroidery for the church; she painted 
little pincushions, and her flower painting 
was tasteful. ‘These she was glad to sell, 
and Mrs. Estcourt came to her assistance 
and disposed of an astonishing number at 
sixpence each. They were so useful for 
gentlemen, would go into a breast pocket, 
and gentlemen were always wanting pins. 
But Auntie would use none of the money 
thus acquired upon herself ; it was spent in 
the purchase of material for making her 
little gifts to the poor, or for the church. 

The parson had his daily service, but 
almost his sole congregation, certainly in 
the mornings, was Auntie, who never failed. 

Mrs. Estcourt brought visitors from the 
Hall to see her, not such as could not 
appreciate the goodness and sweetness of 
the old lady, but kindly-hearted ladies and 
gentlemen, and somehow these visitors ever 
after, in town, or wherever else they met the 
Squire, always inquired after Auntie. They 
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felt they were the better for having seen and 
spoken with her. 

To some it was a revelation that there 
were, in this self-seeking and somewhat 
coarse world, some such refined, unselfish 
spirits, the violets of the moral world. 

As already said, every one in the place 
knew her story, but to her face no one alluded 
to it. Among the English peasantry there is 
a wonderful and beautiful delicacy of feeling 
such as often puts to shame those who 
belong to highly cultured grades. ‘The 
utmost done was to ask, “ Please, Miss, have 
you heard anything of Master John?” 

Then a quiver would pass over the old 
face, the lip would tremble, and the eye fall, 
and she would shake her head, unable to 
give the denial in words. 

Often and often did Mrs. Estcourt send 
her grapes or peaches or melons from the 
conservatories at the Hall, and yet she knew 
that most of these good things were at once 
distributed by the old lady among the children 
as they swarmed out of school, or given to 
some sick body with a capricious appetite. 

The farmers also or their wives sent her 
poultry, the children picked for her watercress, 
the poor women gave her eggs, and then 
Auntie had no rest till she had proclaimed 
to the parson and his wife, to the Squiress, 
to all she knew, how good and generous 
these poor bodies had been to her. 

And every day she sat at her window 
painting her pincushions or making the little 
crosses for book markers, or setting them up 
on little card stands, or illuminating texts, 
and nodding and smiling to all passers-by 
in the road and to the children as they 
came to school. Between school hours in 
wet weather many a little girl came into 
Auntie’s kitchen, there to eat her dinner 
and have warm milk or tea. 

It was a sad prospect to Auntie when 
her sight began to fail. Resigned to the 
will of Heaven she ever was, but she re- 
gretted the inability into which she would 
fall of manufacturing comforting articles for 
the poor. 

So years passed. 

Nothing was heard of Warnacre, nothing 
of John. No word of reproach passed her 
lips. 1 believe no resentful thought arose in 
her mind against her brother-in-law, and 
Iam sure that both he and John were daily 
mentioned in her prayers. 


Then, one stormy evening, a knock came 
at the door, and she heard some one cough- 
ing without. The little maid opened, and a 
wretched, wet and draggled man staggered 
in. It was Warnacre, returned, but returned 
destitute, a wreck in health, and a beggar. 

The little maid who had gone to the door 
at the rap was frightened and thought that 
the man was drunk; she had never seen 
Mr. Warnacre, and her exclamations of 
distress and alarm brought the old lady to 
the passage. 

Warnacre had thrown himself into a chair, 
the rain had sodden his battered hat, and 
his shapeless and napless great coat, and ran 
over the floor. The man was grey in face, 
his scanty hair dishevelled, and his eyes dull 
and sunk in his head. 

A fit of coughing prevented him from 
speaking. 

“Oh, please, Miss, what shall we do? 
It’s a tipsy, it is. Shall I run for the 
police?” 

“No, Kate, no, the gentleman is ill.” 
Auntie had not as yet recognised him, but 
she brought the light near, and with an 
exclamation of pain and surprise cried, 
“OQ William ! William! you here again ?” 

‘“‘ What,” said he, “are you like the rest, 
ready to turn against me? It is a bad and 
selfish world ; no one has a hand to hold out 
for a fellow who is down on his luck. I’ve 
walked——” 

Again the cough overtook him, and he 
put a soiled handkerchief to his mouth. 

“T have walked, I suppose, fourteen miles 
in this cursed weather—haven’t had anything 
to eat. I’d turn out my pockets and prove to 
you I have not a stiver, but my hands are 
too cold, and my clothes cling to me with 
wet.” 

“QO William! how have you come to 
this ?” 

“T}l-health—breakdown— over much brain 
work. And the world is dishonest; cursed 
cheats men are. It is no place for a man of 
genius and integrity.” 

“ But what will you do?” 

He coughed again, and sank back, looking 
deadly in his exhaustion. 

“Tt is a shame, my troubling you with 
questions. Kate, Kate, get hot water, and 
bread and meat, and a tumbler, and I will 
unlock my cellaret.” 

Then, as the little maid bustled about 
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fulfilling commands: “O William! I am 
so sorry, and why, why did you walk so 
far?” 

“Because I wasn’t going to the work- 
house. No, thank you, / am a gentleman. 
I thought you would give me food and a 
shake down.” 

*Q William, how good of you to think 


of me. Oh, this is kind, and like a brother- 
in-law. Of course you could not go to the 
Union. I would have died of shame to 


think that you had, and of self-reproach to 
think you had not come ontome. But you 
forgive all that is past. That is dear of 
you, William.” 

She took him in ; of course she did. 

She opened to him her heart as well as 
her home. And there he remained. He 
made no movement to leave. Perhaps he 
perceived that nowhere else would he be so 
kindly and forgivingly dealt with. Not one 
word of reproach came from her. 

Then it became clear that his stay would not 
be for long, not that he desired and purposed 
leaving, but that a hand was pointing siernly 
to him to move on, to move on from a world 
in which he had done no worthy act, into 
another in which he would have to account 
for his worthlessness. 

Auntie fought against the conviction that 
he was dying. She sent for the best doctors, 
she provided the most nourishing diet she 
could procure for him. Her great sorrow 
was that her means would not allow her 
to send him to Davos or to some other place 
of cure. 

Warnacre was not a pleasant person to 
have in the house and as a patient. He 
grumbled at the wine provided—it came 
from the grocer, he said; it was without 
bouquet, mere made-up stuff. He grumbled 
at his meat, it was tough and overdone or 
underdone. He bragged about the great 
people with whom he had dined, whom he 
had known familiarly; or he whined over 
the ingratitude and heartlessness of the 
world, or murmured against that Providence 
which had thwarted him in all he had taken 
in hand. 

Yet, through all, patiently, lovingly, cheer- 
fully, the old maid ministered to him, bore 
with his meanness, turned aside his sar- 
casms, apologised for his ungraciousness 
when visited by any from the Hall or 
Rectory. 


She treasured up every imaginary sign of 
returning health and shut her eyes to the 
tokens of decline. At length he was dead, 
and was laid in the churchyard, unlamented 
save by Auntie. 

Of his son he professed to know nothing. 
He had not run across him in his meanders 
through the shady world in which he had 
moved. But in the heart of Auntie there 
was still a root of love and expectation that 
concerned John. 

Above Mr. Warnacre’s grave, Auntie, by 
stinting herself, was able to erect a costly 
monumental stone, on which was repre- 
sented a broken lily, the symbol of Warn- 
acre’s stainless life. The inscription recorded 
his merits in somewhat fulsome terms that 
were, however, not unreal and untrue to 
Auntie, cr she would not have sanctioned 
them, for over that wretched creature still 
hung some of the halo ot her first love and 
idealisation. 

And, after that, her sight failed, and 
happily not long after that, gently, without 
pain, old Auntie’s eyes closed altogether. 

But then Mrs. Estcourt was gone. Her 
husband had predeceased her, and at the 
Hall reigned a nephew, a man of sport, who 
knew not Auntie. 

A year later there appeared a stranger in 
the place, who after some inquiries went to 
the churchyard and asked the sexton to 
point out to him where Auntie was buried. 
There was no headstone, only a green 
mound. But there were flowers strewn on 
it; the poor whom she had loved and to 
whom she had ministered had not forgotten 
her. 

The stranger signed to the sexton to 
leave him. Then he stood, with folded 
hands and bowed head, looking at the little 
heap. He was a young man, but with a 
seamed face. Presently the tears came into 
his eyes and rolled down his cheeks. “Poor, 
dear Auntie,’ he said in a whisper, “im- 
posed on, illtreated—only appreciated by 
me-—and that too late.” 

He drew out of his pocket a little cross 
made of perforated cardboard. It had been 
given years before to young John. 

‘Then he went to a monumental stone 
cutter and said: “‘ Make me a marble cross, 
just like this.” 

« And, sir, what shall I cut on it?” 

* Only this—AUNTIE.” 




















WOODLAND GLEAMS 





THE burthen of the Forest: leafless trees, 

And gaunt trunks guttered black and green with rain; 
No witchery of dim blue distances, 

But all the enchanted paths are bleak and plain ; 

| No song, no colour wakens sweet surmise ; 

Grey drifts of leaves rain-rotten mask the mire— 
Why came we here to see with weary eyes 

This pallid ‘‘ end of every man’s desire” ? 


Hark! on a haggard branch a robin sings ; 
See! through the sodden leaves a snowdrop peers ; 
Upon the hazel wand a catkin swings ; 





Patience! this year will be as other years. 
A flame of foliage and of bloom shall catch 
These woods, which seem but faggots for the fire. | 
Why came we hither! why, if not to watch | 
The glimmerings of a world’s new-born desire ? 


W. V. Taytor. 
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OUR PRiZE COMPETITION 


COMPETITION FOR MAY 1899 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
MARCH 20, 

Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to ** The Editor,”’ whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall. have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 
fetitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. are 
returned. 

Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s., 12s. 6d., 
ros. and 7s. 6d. respectively, are offered for the four 


best allegorical stories, legends, or fairy tales (400 
words), 





Our prizes this month are awarded as 
follows : 


DECEMBER ANNIVERSARIES 
I 


On December 18, 1862, slavery was abolished 
in the United States of America. 

The feelings with which this news was 
received, both in America and in Europe, 
were very varied. ‘To some people it meant 
an unjustifiable infringement of the rights of 
property ; while to others—by far the larger 
number we hope and believe—it meant that 
a crying injustice was rectified at last, and 
that thousands of our fellow creatures, having 
an equal right to liberty with ourselves, were, 
after so many years of patient endurance and 
earnest prayer, to enjoy that liberty. The 
happy result had only been brought about 
by years of unwearied effort on the part 
of the friends of freedom. To understand 
how hard they had to work, and what 
opposition they encountered, we must read 
such a book as the Rev. Samuel May’s 
“ Recollections of the Anti-Slavery Con- 
flict,” or listen to some of the stories about 
the work done by the “ Underground Rail- 
road,” as the great secret society formed 
for the purpose of assisting the escape of 
fugitive slaves was called. ‘The story of that 
noble Quaker lady, Prudence Crandall, 
enables us to form some idea of the prejudice 
felt against coloured people, even in the 
North among those who condemned slavery. 
Miss Crandall kept a school at Canterbury in 


Connecticut, and had received among her 
XXVi.1=15 


pupils a coloured girl—Sarah Harris by 
name. She had done this after much 
hesitation, fearing that she might thereby 
give offence to the parents of her other 
pupils; but being herself an enlightened 
woman, the schoolmistress felt it to be her 
duty to take the girl. Her misgivings as to 
the consequences proved only too well 
founded, for Miss Crandall became the victim 
of such a persecution as must make Con- 
necticut people blush to think of to this day, 
and in the end was obliged to give up her 
generous attempt to educate her coloured 
sisters. On the part of the black people 
themselves, we learn many stories which 
prove them to be worthy of that freedom 
which their friends were struggling to obtain 
for them. Mr. May tells us of a slave-owner 
who took his black servant into one of the 
free states, and defied the Abolitionists to 
induce her to claim her liberty. She said 
she had promised her mistress that she would 
go back, and that, although she longed and 
prayed to be free, she must keep her word ; 
and no arguments could overcome her 
scruples. And to her and to her oppressed 
brothers and sisters the day of freedom came 
at last, and they were able to exclaim with 
joyful voices, “I waited patiently for the 
Lord and he heard my prayer.” 
Martua O. Beatson, 
Bathcaston, near Bath.. 


II 


DECEMBER 2nd is a date that should be full 
of interest toall English-speaking Christians, 
for it is the anniversary of the day on which 
in the year 1611 our English Bible as used 
by nearly all in the present day was pub- 
lished. For years before the people of 
England used three versions—the “ Geneva,” 
which, though it was the favourite of the 
people and a careful translation, had become 
the Bible of one party, owing to the Puritan 
character of its marginal notes; the “ Great 
Bible,” an antiquated version chiefly found 
in country churches; and the “ Bishops’” 
version, which, though supported by the 
ecclesiastical authority of the day, was a very 
inferior production. There was great need 
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for a version which, being adapted to the 
wishes of all parties, should form a bond of 
union between all parties in Church and 
State. Yet when the leader of the Puritan 
party proposed this, his suggestion was coldly 
received by the bishops, and seemed likely 
to come to nothing forthat reason. At this 


' point the Head of the English Church and 
’ State, the King himself, stepped in and 


placed himself on Dr. Reynolds’ side, for he 
greatly disliked the Geneva Bible, and also 
thought it would greatly add to the glory of 
his reign to have a Bible translation under 
his auspices. ‘The work itself too was one 
especially congenial to a man like James I. 
Accordingly an excellent set of rules was 
drawn up, and fifty-four scholars of every 
shade of religious opinion started upon the 
great work. They were divided into six 
companies, each having its own portion, and 
every available means was resorted to to 
make the effort a success. They carefully 
studied Hebrew and Greek and used foreign 
as well as English commentaries and Bibles 
in order to get the exact meaning of each 
clause, and having done that, no trouble was 
spared to render that meaning in the best 
style of English. The Bishops’ Bible was 
made the basis of the new version, but all 
the others. were examined, specially the 
Geneva version ; and even the Rhemish, a 
Roman Catholic version, was turned to 
account for some expressive phrases. con- 
tained in it. The result is our splendid 
Authorised Version, which after nearly three 
centuries is still ¢he Bible of our nation, read, 
understood, and loved by the most simple, 
and unanimously admired by writers and 
scholars, even though they be not in sym- 
pathy with a Protestant version. 
W. E. Lerroy, 
Baxted, Colchester. 


III 


«‘ Ay, ay! I have waked you up, have 1? I 
meant to do it. I am not come here to 
preach to stocks and stones : I have come to 
you in the name of the Lord God of Hosts, 
and I must, and will, have an audience.” 

Thus said Whitefield on one occasion, 
when he had effectually aroused a sleeping 
member in his congregation, and we are told 
that the following part of the sermon was 
listened to with avidity ! 


We are almost inclined to think that this 
must be the one and only recorded instance 
of any one falling asleep while listening to 
George Whitefield, for he was popular from 
the very first; the charm of his manner, his 
intense earnestness, the force and eloquence 
of his delivery, and, above all, the simplicity 
and power of the Gospel message he invari- 
ably gave, won for him the first place amid 
the ranks of those celebrated preachers—the 
Reformers of the last century. 

Born in Gloucester, December 16, 1714, 
he eventually—through the help of friends— 
was entered as servitor at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, where he made the acquaintance of 
John and Charles Wesley, and, like them, 
was known for his abstemious habits, upright 
conduct, and religious thought. 

When he had been ordained a minister in 
the Church of England many of his brother 
clergy regarded his zeal and somewhat 
dramatic preaching with aversion, insomuch 
that many churches were closed against 
him. He then went forth as an itinerant 
Evangelist, preaching Christ to the salvation 
of souls; teaching the simple, glorious 
Gospel truths, in the open air, to vast con- 
gregations. 

Instances of his marvellous influence have 
been related by his biographers. Not only 
had he the power of drawing tears from 
rough colliers and artisans, but men of 
culture, learning, and affluence were affected 
in many ways by his irresistible sway. 

Once, in order ‘to illustrate the condition 
of a sinner, Whitefield gave such a graphic 
description of a blind man, just at the brink 
of a chasm, that Lord Chesterfield, carried 
away by imagination, seeing the blind man in 
such danger, dashed forward, crying, “ He is 
gone! he is gone!” 

Doubtless, the secret of Whitefield’s suc- 
cess was that, instead of offering his congre- 
gations the privileges of a certain form of 
worship, or urging them to adopt the beliefs 
of any particular sect, he simply preached 
Christ. 

May A ice Row ann, 
Hollybank, near Woodstock. 


IV 


THE most interesting events are not always 
the most important, but in the case of the 
memorable battle on the plains of Austerlitz 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


(December 2), the crowning point of that 
European campaign which turned Napoleon’s 
thoughts from England, surely the interest 
and the importance are equal, at all events to 
Englishmen. Had Napoleon carried out his 
plans for the invasion of England in 1805 
what might not the results have been! If 
his own words had been at least in part 
realised (“Il ne faut étre maitre de la mer 
que six heures, pour que l’Angleterre cesse 
d’exister ”), and England as an independent 
nation ‘had indeed ceased to exist, then 
no European nation (except Russia) would 
have been left to fight against Napoleon’s 
schemes for universal empire. Prussia’s 
awakening to the degradation of its sub- 
mission to France would have come too 
late, or might perhaps have been delayed 
many years. 

The death of Latouche-Tréville (for whom 
Napoleon had intended the chief command 
of the fleet to attack England) must be 
regarded as an important factor in bringing 
about the battle of Austerlitz, with the con- 
sequent submission of Austria. The 
emperor’s “marin habile et audacieux” being 
dead, his plans against England were destined 
to fail, and so, as La Vallée says, “1’Autriche 
allait payer pour l’Angleterre.”’ The plan 
of campaign which Napoleon, in a fit of 
exasperation at Villeneuve’s incapable con- 
duct, sketched out, he successfully carried 
through. With large Austrian and Russian 
armies almost surrounding him, with Prussia 
ready to fight against him the moment that 
Fortune should desert him, Napoleon de- 
feated the opposing armies under Mack and 
Kutusof, and at last found himself on the 
heights of Pratzen in front of an Austrian 
and Russian army 90,000 strong. 

Any other man would have fought a battle 
on that favourable position, but Napoleon 
himself said that he wished for no ordinary 
victory, and so, by skilfully withdrawing his 
troops, he drew the enemy on to the very 
place which he had chosen as his battle- 
field. So sure was he of victory that he 
told his plan of battle to his troops the 
night before, rejoicing in the certainty of 
success. The enemy, too, regarded their 
own success as certain, pursuing, as they 
thought, a flying foe, and great indeed 
must have been their astonishment when 
that foe suddenly attacked and routed them, 
the Russians, who had been loud in their 
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condemnation of Austrian cowardice, faring 
no better than their allies. 

All Austria lay at the victor’s feet, and she 
must needs submit to humiliating terms and 
act as France’s humble slave until Fortune’s 
wheel should make another turn and the 
Allies, not France, be uppermost. 

AGNES BEATSON, 
Batheaston, near Bath. 


We are glad to find space for the follow. 
ing : 


In the midst of wars and rumours of wars, 
while nations who should be living side by 
side in friendly amity are snarling and show- 
ing their teeth, and whilst a powerful fleet is 
blazoning forth its might upon the seas in 
the sight of all men, it seems hard to realise 
that December above all months in the year 
brings its message of peace, love, and good- 
will to all the dwellers upon earth. There- 
fore we hail with gladness an event which, 
though it may appear insignificant and 
obscure beside the other history-making 
epochs of the month (as seemed the 
manger-cradle at Bethlehem), yet memo- 
rises the Christmas of 1898 by lending a 
helping hand to good-fellowship and brotherly 
love throughout many parts of our empire. 
The event I refer to is Imperial Penny 
Postage ; and, prosaic as the words may 
sound, savouring of red tape and gummy 
stamps—they have their undercurrent of 
poetry. 

In many a home where coins of the realm 
are scarce, and must be meted out with a 
sparing hand, and yet where hearts beat 
true for loved ones far over the seas, this 
lightening of the charge on letters will be 
welcomed with gratitude; and the absent 
members of the family will reap the benefit 
in more frequent intercourse with the old 
home. Again, in richer households where 
funds are not lacking, and yet where custom 
has caused the “ foreign letter” to be con- 
sidered as a formidable thing to write, 
something not worth undertaking unless 
one has some really important news to send, 
the reason which often produced coldness 
and loss of sympathy between old friends 
and chums being now removed, friendly 
notes may find their way as frequently 
between comrades over seas as in the old 
country. We trust that Mr. Henniker 
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Heaton will give his consideration and 
energies to extending his welcome privilege 
to every corner of the Anglo-Saxon world, 
so that we may be knit yearly more closely 
together in mutual ties and interests, bring- 
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ing us nearer to a realisation of the blessed- 
ness of that day when “there shall be no 
more sea.” 
M. Ectior, 
Camberley. 





“MY SON’S MY SON 


N old lady sat in a third-class rail- 
way carriage. An old lady with 
white hair and thin furrowed 
cheeks, gazing in much perturba- 

tion at a hole just making its appearance in 
the first finger of her much-worn glove. A 
poor old lady, clean and neat, for she was a 
lady ; threadbare and thinly clad, for she 
was very poor. A black bonnet, showing 
rusty with age; a cloak, old and shiny, afford- 
ing slight protection against the biting winds, 
and it was mid-winter. 

She knew she was shabby, but she had 
thought she was tidy, and now behold! a great 
hole, magnified by horror, in her glove finger. 

A favourite maxim came to her mind. 
“A lady,” as she had frequently pointed out 
to her young acquaintances, “ may be known 
by the gloves and shoes she wears,” and in- 
stinctively she drew her foot, which was small 
and had once been considered pretty, beneath 
her skirt. That, too, was frayed at the edge, 
and a glance at the mirror, which the railway 
company provides for the gratification of 
feminine vanity, gave a very unflattering re- 
flection of the poor little bonnet. 

She thought she might have spared a little 
from her slender savings to make herself look 
nice, to appear respectably clad on her arrival 
at her rich son’s new home. 

Many, many years ago—how she had 
lived through them she often wondered— 
her headstrong Jack had left his mother, a 
country doctor’s widow, to fight his own way 
in the New World and “ make a home for you, 
mother.” How she had struggled—hoping, 
longing, dreading to hear from her dear 
boy! News at first was hopeful, then un- 
satisfactory ; then she had to leave her home 


TILL HE GETS HIM A WIFE” 


By MADGE 


S. SMITH 


and go to London, and letters miscarried, 
and communication ceased. 

Now, Jack had made his pile and come 
home a rich man, with a pretty, loving wife, 
and was searching the country far and near 
in search of the dear old mother. 

His letter, faded with happy tears, was 
folded in her breast—a letter posted a fort- 
night ago, and forwarded from place to place 
till at last it reached her, to tell her he was 
coming without loss of time to bring her to 
share the home he had been so long a-making. 

And now, going to that home, when she 
ought to be so happy, she felt shy and 
trembling, and was fretting about her poor 
clothes. It was Jack’s wife she shrank from 
meeting. She wished she had waited till he 
found her, instead of wiring to say she was 
coming straight off. John’s wife would not 
care to have the poor old mother about 
among her grand friends ; she would snub 
her, perhaps, keep her under, and teach the 
children to despise her. Her dear old eyes 
trembled with tears of vague unhappiness ; 
she felt lonely, neglected. The train stopped, 
somebody was getting in. She dried her 
eyes rapidly and furtively. 

‘‘ Here you are, dear, dear little mother ! ” 
Jack’s strong arms were round her ; he half 
lifted her out on the platform. 

All the fond, foolish little doubts were 
stifled ; it was still her own dear boy. And 
here was his wife, a bright little English- 
woman, coming forward somewhat timidly 
to greet her. The dear old face, smiling 





and weeping by turns, melted away all feel- 
ing of restraint. 

“Have me for a daughter,” Jack’s wife 
said simply, “I never knew my mother.” 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


UR PHOTOGRAPHIC CORNER.—As 
we can publish only a small selection of 
photographs in any single issue of the 

magazine, some of our readers may be interested 
to know that a considerable number of those 
sent in in December and January have been 
approved and will appear in due course. We shall 
be open to receive photographs till further notice 
on the conditions published in our October and 
November numbers, namely — the photographs 
must be taken by the sender, or the sender must 
transmit with them a permission to use them signed 
by the actual photographer. Each photograph is 
to be accompanied by a few lines giving particulars 
as to the picture and the locality. Full name and 
address should be given on the back of each photo- 
graph. No photographs can be returned, but for 
each that we use we shall award an honorarium of 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. Parker, in his book on Sir Robert Peel, tells of 
the great gifts of that statesman. He had asterling 
regard for truth, he was generous, and when he con- 
ferred favours it was always done with the utmost de- 
licacy ; he was conspicuous in respecting the opinion 
of those who conscientiously differed from him; he 
could nottolerate ‘‘shabby” conduct, whilsta “ hand- 
some” action won hisunboundedadmiration, Lastly, 
he was a master in silence. In his letters to Mr, 
Croker there is not a single allusion to Mr. Disraeli. 
Nor is there in his other letters, except in one reply 
to Graham. OnCanning, Russell, Cobden, Stanley, 
there is not an unkind word. It was the same in 
conversation, ‘I never,’ writes Mr. Cardwell, 
‘heard him speak unkindly of his persecutors, and 
when I mentioned this to Lady Peel her reply was, 
‘Yes, but you cannot know that he would never 
allow me to do so.'" Truly he lived by the 
Psalmist's prayer, ‘‘ Set a watch, O Lord, before 
my mouth; keep the door of my lips,” 


‘Jesus, Lover of my Soul” is one of the hymns 
which, like ‘* Rock of Ages,” brings a calm peace 
to troubled and weary hearts in time of storm and 
stress. When one of the Naval Reserves of the 
United States went on board a man-of war last July 
he found the aspect anything but cheering. The 
five hundred recruits looked, many of them, rough 
and repulsive, He saw no familiar face, and missed 
sadly his late congenial associates. Thoroughly 
depressed, he concluded to retire at once to his 
hammock, although the hour was early. But 
strains of sweet music broke on his ear. He 
paused. It came from a distance, and he followed 
the men in that direction. To his surprise, he 
found four ladies from Philadelphia—from the 
Christian Endeavour Society—seated on a platform 


with other musicians, and singing in concert to the 
Sailors as he entered the place. Their hymn 
was one he had learned at his mother’s knee, 
** Jesus, Lover of my Soul.”” It absorbed his whole 
attention. All thought of hammock, loneliness, or 
associates vanished ; and, though cruel bloodshed 
was near at hand, for an hour he stood spell- 
bound, listening to the charming music of sacred 
song. 


Proressor Max MU ter relates an incident in the 
life of a child-wife and her boy-husband which shows 
what difficulties converts to Christianity have to face 
in India, Scrimatiwas nine years oldand her husband 
Kedar Nath was three years her senior. They were 
seriously minded and found little comfort in their 
own religion, and when they understood the teach- 
ing of Jesus both were convinced that true worship 
consisted in doing His will. Once their choice was 
made the temptation to remain outwardly orthodox 
to the belief of their fathers was great, but they 
overcame it and renounced all they conceived 
to be false, and by so doing turned the love and 
respect of their Hindu friends into scorn and hate. 
On a small and greatly reduced allowance from his 
family Kedar Nath entered one of the Government 
colleges as a student, hoping to fit himself with the 
means of gaining an independent livelihood. But 
matters were not to go well with the young couple, 
and a final test of their conversion very quickly 
overtook them. 


Kepar NAtu's father, who had renounced his son, 
died, and the duty of performing the funeral rites, 
according to custom, fell upon the young convert. 
To neglect these rites was to deprive the departed 
of all hope hereafter. It was a terrible position for 
Kedar Nath, but his duty was unmistakably plain, 
and he refused to take part in any idolatrous cere- 
mony. Accompanied by his brave little wife he 
fled, and his allowance, all save eight rupees a 
month, was stopped. On this pittance little Scri- 
mati somehow maintained herself, her husband, her 
insane mother-in-law, her little sister, and a nurse. 
At Dacca Kedar Nath resumed his studies, and 
though often the household were in a state of semi- 
starvation, they were sustained by the thought that 
their privations were endured for conscience’ sake. 
Later years proved more prosperous, but these days 
of trial and victory were the happiest. Scrimatt 
attended an adult school, and made such rapid pro- 
gress that when Lord Northbrook visited Dacca she 
was chosen to read him an address. Such is the 
brief history of one who, with her husband, lived 
and died a shining convert to Christ, who overcame 
all the troubles of caste and of poverty—* always," 
says Professor Max Miller, “yearning for that 
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Spirit whom she had sought for, if haply she might 
fee] after Him and find Him.” 





AFTER ten years of successful work at home, during 
which time tbe conditions of child-life have been 
entirely revolutionised, the National Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children now hopes to 
adopt an Imperial policy and extend its operations 
tothecolonies. The first definite request for help has 
reached headquarters from India. The list of names 
of the soldiers, statesmen, and ministers of the 
Gospel who have distinguished themselves by their 
brilliant work in developing this great country is 
long and honourable, and now a new and difficult 
field opens itself up, and the work to be done is 
worthy to rank with any that has so far been 
accomplished. What the Society wants is a man 
who will do for India what has been done for the 
United Kingdom. In its appeal it says: “Is there 
amongst our readers a man who will mission India 
for its children? That is what the friends of suffer- 
ing children there want at their start. It is a mis- 
sion worthy of the greatest personage in the land, 
and which the humblest in it with mighty passion 
for suffering children can accomplish. Does any- 
body volunteer ?” 


A scHOooL inspector relates in our contemporary, 
the Cornhill Magazine, an incident which should 
make us hesitate whenever we are inclined to be 
hasty and suspicious in our judgment of others. 
Whilst reading a piece of dictation to a class under 
examination the inspector noticed that one of the 
boys was apparently doing some underhand work. 
His head was bent low, and his slate, instead of 
resting on the desk, was underneath it. Feeling 
certain that the passage was being copied froma 
book hidden on the seat, the inspector pounced 
upon the boy with all the severity which such a 
piece of cheating would have merited. To his 
grief and humiliation he found that the poor little 
fellow had lost both his hands, and was working 
away might and main to get the passage down 
with the toes of his right foot. 





One of the paradoxes frequently met with is the 
fact that the “ayes” are counted and the “ noes” 
ignored. The ayes are vociferous, the noes modest 
and diffident. Take as an example. Some one 
delivers an elementary little paper to a village 
gathering, where the facts, though thoroughly well 
known to most people, are new to some of the 
audience. An enthusiastic friend urges that it 
should be published; other friends are told what 
the ardent one says. They do not oppose, although, 
knowing that the paper has served all the purpose 
it can, they do not agree. So the manuscript is 
sent for publication, and is returned. Had the 


silent noes been looked for and detected on the one 
side, or had they had the courage of their opinions 
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on the other, this disappointment would have been 
spared. 

A French author said to his friend, who had pro- 
nounced against his production, 

** How can you have any opinion when you have 
been asleep all the time that I was reading ?”” 

“My friend, sleep is an opinion,’ replied the 
critic. 

When a vote is taken silence is an opinion ; 
listlessness is an opinion ; want of enthusiasm is an 
opinion. All these votes should weigh; though 
silent they may awaken the inquiry, ‘Is everything 
right? ” or ‘‘ What remains to be done in order to 
gain these silent votes?” 





Tue “ Biblical Museum” * is a publication spe 
cially intended for ministers, Sunday school 
teachers, and students. It is being issued monthly 
in shilling volumes, and, as its title suggests, con- 
sists of a collection of interesting notes and tit-bits, 
which form a popular commentary on the Old and 
New Testaments. To every verse, or small group 
of verses closely related, explanatory notes collected 
from competent authorities are given ; to these are 
added suggestions for sermons, with heads of dis- 
courses and other hints, that may be appropriately 
formed on the text. Next come a number of anec- 
dotes or quotations from standard authors, which 
serve as illustrations of points, and to these are 
added chronological, analytical, text, and literary 
notes and references, which throw in many side 
lights. Opening the first volume at random, on 
page 33 the first four verses of the 6th of Matthew 
will be found grouped together. The passage 
deals with almsgiving, and each point is taken up, 
illustrated, and explained, and to the twenty-two 
lines of explanation are appended twenty-four 
Scripture and other references likely to be of use 
to the student. Finally the whole passage is illus- 
trated by this little anecdote of Oliver Goldsmith. 





A poor woman, understanding that Dr. Goldsmith 
had studied physic, and hearing of his great 
humanity, solicited him in a letter to send her 
something for her husband, who had lost his appe- 
tite and was reduced to a most melancholy state. 
The good-natured poet waited on her instantly, and 
after some discourse with his patient found him 
sinking in sickness and poverty. The Doctor told 
him they should hear from him in an hou: yr so, 
when he would send them some pills which he 
believed would prove efficacious. He immediately 
went home and put ten guineas into a chip box 
with the following label: ‘‘These must be used as 
necessities require ; be patient and of good heart.” 
He sent his servant with this prescription to the 
comfortless mourner, who found it contained a 
remedy superior to anything Galen or his tribe 
could administer. 


* Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. 
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HE conflict in the Church of England still 

goes on without a check, Feeling on both 

sides is as strong as ever, and there is 
absolutely no sign of a truce, But as yet there is 
more heat than light. It is very doubtful if any of 
the various parties concerned have fully and clearly 
determined in their own minds how far they are 
ready to go, or what sacrifices they are willing to 
make, in pursuance of the policy that they have 
adopted. Are the Bishops prepared to take 
extreme measures against those clergy who appeal 
from episcopal authority to ancient usage? Are 
the clergy who met in London and asserted their 
intention to reserve the Sacrament and to use 
incense resolved to hold to their declaration even 
at the cost of ejectment ? Or are the Protestants 
who organised the great demonstration in the 
Albert Hall determined to enforce their convic- 
tions even at the cost of secession or disestablish- 
ment? At present, the forces are fighting; but 
they are drifting as they fight; and until Bishops, 
Ritualists, or Protestants have made up their 
minds how much they will risk, the issue must 
remain obscured. As soon as one party takes up 
a distinct position the others will be driven to do 
the same. 


Mr. Batrour has given a fresh turn to the Irish 
University question. In a long and elaborate 
letter he has sketched a new plan—or rather an 
extension of an old plan. He now urges that two 
universities should be established in Ireland; one 
for Roman Catholics at Dublin: the other for 
Presbyterians and Protestants at Belfast. In both 
all emoluments and offices would be free from 
religious disability. In neither would chairs of 
theology, history, or moral philosophy be endowed 
out of public funds. But in Dublin a majority of 
the governing body of the new university would be 
Roman Catholics—not necessarily priests; and in 
Belfast, similarly, Protestants would predominate. 
The problem is as delicate as it is complex ; it is 
one of those which should be discussed without 
passion and, so far as human infirmity allows, 
without prejudice. Only a partisan would pro- 
mounce dogmatically on such a scheme. But two 
objections at once present themselves, Can a 
university so mutilated as to exclude theology, 
history, and moral philosophy from its course 
claim to be a university at all? On the other 
hand, if it is not intended to exclude these subjects, 
but merely to secure that these chairs shall not be 
endowed at the public expense, leaving private 
munificence to supply the deficiencies, then it will 
follow that every one of these chairs will be filled 
by sectarian appointments, and the institutions, 
though nominally open toall, will at once assume a 


sectarian character. And, secondly, it is not easy 
to understand why Roman Catholic students— 
Irish as well as English—can and do enter colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge, but cannot enter Trinity 
College, Dublin, without violation of conscience. 
The difference, if there be one, must be one of 
spirit, not of constitution. The conditions, so far 
as the law can affect them, are the same in both. 





THE Inebriates Act which came into force on 
January 1 marks a signal departure in English 
law. Hitherto we have punished but have made 
no direct effort to reform. The new Act, on the 
contrary, aims not at penalty but at amendment. 
It treats habitual drunkenness as a disease—and as 
a curable disease. It authorises the detention of 
the drunkard in a recognised asylum for a time 
not exceeding three years, and establishes a system 
of inspection and probation for a further period 
after release. The instructions already issued by 
the Home Office show that the powers conferred 
by the law are meant to be used. They assert on 
the evidence of expert authority that detention for 
any time less than a year is rarely effective, and 
urge that in extreme cases the full period should 
be required. If successful, the new Act will bea 
landmark in the development of civilisation. At 
present, however, there is some difficulty in 
enforcing it, owing to the lack of suitable asylums. 
In some cases prisons are being used until other 
institutions are available; but this should be 
allowed only as a temporary resource, for it is a 
matter of great importance that the distinction 
between crime and disease should be strictly main- 
tained. As private persons and associations as well 
as local authorities are allowed to establish asylums 
for the purposes of the Act, a new field lies open for 
charitable philanthropy. 





AUSTRALIAN federation seems to be on the eve of 
its accomplishment. The statesmen of the colonies 
have met and have come to terms; and now it only 
remains for the people to ratify the agreement of 
their representatives. There is noreason to antici- 
pate that their approval will be withheld. The 
desire for union has steadily grown of late, while 
hostility and hesitation have diminished; ana 
enthusiasm, as it rises, makes short work of difli- 
culties and obstacles that might have been thought 
insuperable. The Australian Commonwealth, so 
long a dream, will soon become a reality. And it 
should not be overlooked that as the colonies have 
drawn closer together they have also drawn closer 
to the mother country. The Commonwealth is 
friendly and not hostile to the Empire; it makes 
against separation and not for it. 
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Tue latest turn of events in France fills one with 
perplexity and dismay. The Ministry of M. Dupuy, 
after taking the right path, have given way to 
passion and panic. They have used their whole 
strength to remove the Dreyfus case out of the 
jurisdiction of the criminal branch of the Court of 
Cassation and to transfer it to the whole body ; and 
this after the evidence had been already heard, and 
when an immediate decision was expected. The 
new tribunal, it is known, will include several 
judges who are bitterly hostile to the prisoner; and 
the proposal has been made on the strength of 
charges that a committee of investigation have de- 
clared to be not only futile but absurd. An act of 
this kind violates the most elementary principles of 
justice. Some supreme peril must threaten the 
Republic, if even those who are convinced that 
Dreyfus is innocent think it better that one man 
should suffer unjustly than that public security 
should be overthrown. But revolution may still 
come in spite of these craven concessions, In 
the Paris clubs the young men are boldly betting 
that the autumn will find France with a King in- 
stead of a President. 


THE administration of the Congo Free State seems 
to have broken down irretrievably. The district of 
the Upper Congo is in active revolt. The chief 
officers are said to be captives in the hands of the 
mutineers or the rebels—call them which we will ; 
and so long as the present system and the existing 
authorities remain there is not the faintest prospect 
of a return to peace and order. The crash was 
bound to come, but it has come rather before it 
was anticipated. The King of the Belgians is 
wealthy, but even his purse was not long enough to 
meet the expenditure necessary in the early stages 
vf such an enterprise. Money had to be found 
immediately, and the taxation was burdensome and 
oppressive. Anarmy was essential; and as a white 
force would have been too costly on the scale re- 
quired, black troops were engaged, never under 
very rigid control, and liable to savage excess ina 
campaign. Under such conditions rebellion was 
inevitable. The Congo territory, it may be assumed, 
will now come into the market; and if France is 
willing to buy she may secure the outlet she is in 
search of in Africa. Such an arrangement, if it 
can be carried through, may facilitate a general 
agreement as to African affairs between our neigh- 
bours and ourselves. 


THERE are signs of coming trouble in Macedonia, 
For long the people, in spite of their common 
faith, have been restive under the iniquities of 
Turkish rule. And now they have the example of 
Crete before them. The islanders rose in rebellion 
and were crushed; but the cruelties with which 
the rising was subdued compelled the European 
Powers to intervene, and to-day the Cretans are 
practically free, What Crete has done Macedonia 
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can do—so the leaders of the people believe. And 
with this end before them, they are making de- 
mands which the Turks will certainly refuse, and 
threaten an insurrection if their claims are denied. 
Turkey will quell insurrection by her customary 
methods, and then, they reason, Europe will once 
more step in. They have counted the cost in rapine 
and massacre, and hold that even at such a price 
freedom is worth buying. Such calculations, of 


course, may disappoint them. The Powers may 
well resent a policy deliberately devised to force 
their hand; and the position of Macedonia is very 
different from that of Crete. But however reluctant 
they might be to take action, they could not tole- 
rate the horrors of Armenia if repeated in Europe. 


Dr. Berry's death-—sudden, yet not wholly un- 
foreseen—is an irreparable loss to the Congrega- 
tional Churches. They are losing their leaders 
with alarming rapidity; some, just as they have 
ripened in character and power; others, before 
they have reached their full maturity. The de- 
mands on them are too great, the pressure is too 
incessant; and so they pass away before their work 
should be done. Dr. Berry was still a young man 
—in years as well as in spirit. He was only forty- 
six when he died. But ever since the invitation to 
succeed Henry Ward Beecher at Brooklyn suddenly 
set him in the forefront of affairs, his life has been 
one of continuous and varied activity, in the pulpit, 
on the platform, in his own country, and in the 
United States. Indeed, no man has done as much 
as he to strengthen the ties that unite the 
Churches of Great Britain to the Churches of 
America; and no one has done more to bind 
together the Free Churches of England in federated 
union. To this great work he gave himself and his 
gifts with reckless prodigality. And how brilliant 
those gifts were!—conviction, enthusiasm, elo- 
quence, combined with untiring energy and un- 
faltering courage. And yet those gifts, though 
rare, were less remarkable and less fascinating 
than the simplicity and the brotherliness of spirit 
that won the hearts of all those who came to know 
him. 


It is not our custom to refer in this place to private 
sorrows. To do so would in most cases be an 
impertinent intrusion, But Mrs. Parker was ina 
very real sense a “public soul.” Her activities 
and interests reached far beyond the circle of the 
home. Her gift of song, her accomplishments in 
literature and art, were unsparingly offered to en- 
rich and strengthen her husband's ministry. In 
losing her the City Temple loses one of its great 
forces. Her friends—and many a touching tribute 
has shown how many they are—feel that earth has 
become poorer wanting her. And Dr. Parker, 
always a solitary figure even in his popularity, is 
left to a loneliness that fills the heart with unavail- 
ing sympathy and regret. 








